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To Save Time 
Don’t Ask for It 





There Are 600,000 Bell Telephone Calls 
Made Daily in This City 


24,000 of These Calls Are 
Requests for ‘the Time’ 


To answer only these requests for “the time,” the services of twenty-fou' 
cperatcrs are required daily—-each cperator working eight hours. 

Thus equipment and an operating force adequate to supply full service 
for a city of 25,000 populaticn is needed in St. Louis for the exclusive purpcse 
of answering the question: “What time is it?” 

And this at a time when the demands made by the Government on the 
telephcne service are being keenly felt because of the increased activity in 
commerce and industry, and at a time when due to Government needs the 
unprecedented shortage of raw material entering into the manufacture of 
telephone equipment makes the delivery of additional supplies slow and doubt- 
ful. 

Much switchbcard equipment has already been diverted from its usual 
channel to ernergency use in cantonments and for camps abroad. 

Additional Gcvernment needs must and will be met. But doing this 
obviously will result in delays in providing equipment to meet the growing 
demands of the public. 

Therefore, we must ccnserve what we have and to do this we need your 
assistance. 

You can help to lighten the load of 600,000 daily calls, thus providing 
needed facilities for other and more necessary calls, if you 


DO NOT ASK FOR THE TIME. 


Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 
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_lilac comes to budding time. 


The Lilac Bud 


By William Marion Reedy 
IBBLING my 


thought, I‘ look out of the window. 


penholder in invitation of a 
There’s 
a lilac bush on the Jawn beneath. It is 
budding. The buds look infiamed, as though they 
were sore. The bush must be in pain of its rebirth. 

Pain! he earth is full of it, some of it indis- 
tinguishable irom joy. What is gravitation but an 
ache of sphere for sphere? But the bursting bud 
aches for flowering and the ache of gravitation is 
for order—and order is beauty. .\ poet has sung of 
“spring with that nameless pathos in the air;” but 
the pathos in spring of the new sun, the greening 
earth, the mist of beginning leaves on the trees— 
all this is loveliness: 

The world is agonized over war. The destruction 
and devastation, the suffering and slaughter wrotteht 
by man on man are a horror upon all men’s minds. 
Civilization is threatened with ruin. Yet the buds 
are all bursting as of immemorial time. Spring re- 
turns and earth burgeons into beauty, with the sug- 
gestion everywhere that birth is as painful as death, 


that death is the inscrutable lamp-bearer of lite. 


War is nothing as against the processes of nature. 
What is our Armageddon, viewed irom Alpha Cen- 
tauri? All the clamor of the Poltergeist oi ravin is 
not so much as the buzzing of a gnat in the music 
The plangency of Mars is silence 
The lilac bud, small as 


of the spheres. 
in the symphony of Spring. 
it is, makes the outburst of war-passion seem the 
merest trifle. 

The lilac bud makes one think that perhaps this 
war, too, is but the painful flowering of humanity 
into beauty. Old things are being terribly burned 
away. Ancient wrongs are being destroyed to make 
way for right. The war is not an accident; it is the 
result of the law that says we must pay for yvio- 
It had to come, just as inevitably as the 
And out of it come 


jated law. 


we can see it even in the battle smoke—beauty and 


fragrance as in the hlac flower. 


. . @-% ‘ ‘ 
For the Will that works through war is a will 
to better things: it is a will to the ending of 


war. Millions of men are giving their lives that life 
’ . . 

may be better for those who come aiter. A new 

civilization is being born in pain and blood. If all 


nations suffer, it is because aJl are guilty of violation 


ot the Jaw of equal freedom. The nation that set 
up the violation in place of the law has awakened 
the world to the inquits So vast t evolt 
that it takes on something of the character of a 
revulsion by nature itselt It reveals something 


like morality in nature. The spirit 
nature will abide no State-God but will smash that 
idol “made in Germany.” And all the other litth 


State-Gods will be smashed too 


1 don’t mean that we must be as unconcerned with 
the catastrophe as Pyrrho’s pig in the storm at sea, 
as if it matters nothing. It is well to trust the unt- 
verse, of course, but we are called upon to tulfll our 
function as part of the universe, and we must do our 
share to bring about the rule of right. Each one of 


us must aid in the effort to insure a free world of 


tree men, What we are fighting for is the right of 


nations as against nations, and finally the rights of 
individuals as against nations. The war 1s each 
nan’s fight for everybody and for himself. Evers 


lilac bud must have its chance to bloom. 
All the dynamic ot 


as it is, is nothing as compared with the force that 


the world struggle, stupendou: 


is manifest in the bursting lilac bud beneath my 
window. There is no spring drive so irresistible as 
that of Spring. The grass is peeping up in the shell- 
pocked battlefields and there remembering so many 
eraves that nobody else remembers. And lilacs and 
all homely flowers bloom in gardens to which boys 
who went a-soldiering will return no more. And 
women at the lilac fragrance will weep for those 
unreturning. The lilacs will pass too. But there are 
other springs that will bring them back. 


Nor flower nor man is lost. Life 


For life is 
ever lord of death. 
asserts itself in the vast lethal enginery of war. It 
is building—building—hbuilding* even as it is tearing 
down. The world may clean forget the unnumbered 
dead who died to make it what it will be in the after- 
time But those forgotten will not have died in 
vain, any more than the now unnoticed lilacs bloom 
in vain. 

Who can despair of man, seeing nature at its task 
of endlessly renewing?—for man is but a part of 
nature, after all. His war and his glory and’ his 
science and his statecraft may be fond follies or 
splendid sins .but he’s only budding even yet and 
urging to the flower through pain. Just like the lilac 
bud beneath my window. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 

A Bit of Plain Talk 
Either it is 
peace by trading with Germany for what she 


HI-RE is no discharge in this war. 


has taken, or it’s peace by licking her good 
ang proper. We won't trade. We must fight. We 
will win—and then we'll have our hands full holding 
down our co-belligerents, for I see that even the 
peaceful Lord Lansdowne says there must be ter- 
ritorial adjustments before the League of Nations 
All the democracy that is coming 


is. established. 
F formulated and 


out of this war will have to be 
compelled by Uncle Sam. Let us disabuse our minds 
of the idea that the entente is fighting for its health 
or an ideal. Ours is the ideal and we shall have to 
ight our associates in the peace congress for that. 
We shall have to do all the 


done there for the Russians. "None of the secret 


fighting that will be 


And the co-belligerents 


think more of Japan than they do of Russia. If we 


treaties is repudiated yet. 


want to put our ideal over in the peace congress we 
shall have first to incline the battle scale our way 
with the weight of our sword. Let us get on with 
the war, since there is no way apparent in which 
ve can negotiate peace, however much our associates 
Germany is not weakening. 


may incline bargain. 


She is making the pace and the one thing plain is 
that we must stop her. When we save the co-bellig- 
will remain the task of saving our prin- 
We've ‘got 


an. P| ee: : ; a ~ aos 6 
to win this war in order to make our kind of a 


erents there 


ciples from them at the council table. 


— 
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The Value of Criticism 
lv is all very well for the hard-and-fast supporters 
\dministration to become 


ot the infuriated by 


criticism of the conduct of the war and to denounce 
it as seditious if not treasonable, but the fact is that 
the President heeds the criticism and acts accord- 
ingly. The President has planned a reorganization 
of the war machinery. He has organized a war 
council that las its first meeting this week. The 
war department has begun to take the committees on 


military affairs of the Senate and House into fts 


on 
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confidence on the subject of the reports and recom- 
mendations of General Pershing. It is beyond ques- 
tion that the appointment of Mr. Stettinius to a post 
corresponding to Great Britain’s minister of mu- 
nitions would hardly have been made but tor in- 
vestigational revelations and criticism in congress 
and in the press. Criticism has speeded up ship- 
building to some extent. Criticism torced favorable 
action on the Browning gun. Criticism may have 
been instrumental in determining Secretary Baker to 
go to the front line in France. Criticism is a good 
thing. It may be abused. Qften it is. But a war 
cannot well be fought without it. Editorially the 
Metropolitan Magazine is untairly disparaging of 
Wilson. It is blindly anti-lemocratic, as if it had 
no other purpose than to see that this country’s 
politics should not be without an opposition party, 
the duty of which is to oppose and oppose and op- 
pose, just to be opposing. Collier’s criticism is 
severe and it is better done than the Aletropolitan’s. 
It seems to be inspired by no spirit worse than im- 
patience with delay in vetting on with the war, 
though Mr. Richard Washburn Child) in his recent 
article on the President seems to write with the too 
pungent pique of those congressmen and others who 
are offended because the President doesn’t consult 
them oftener about the war. Mr. William Hard’s 
article “Is America Honest,” in the Metropolitan, is 
an ingenious presentation of some of our incon- 
sistencies of conduct with our professions of purpose 
in the war. There’s nothing in it that hasn’t been 
said more or less trankly in discussions of policies 
before the war. It assails our bossy attitude under 
the Monroe Doctrine and makes much of our seizure 
of San Domingo. What I cannot see is the object 
of the article—unless it paves the way for opposition 
to the President’s insisting upon peace terms that 
will call for too great sacrifice of territorial benetits 
on the part of Great Britain. However that may be, 
Mr. Hard says nothing but what thousands of 
Americans have said about the Monroe Doctrine, San 
Domingo, Cuba, the Philippines, as they tigure in our 
foreign policy. He might have gone further and 
made fun of our philanthropic treatment of little 
peoples like the Indians and the Negroes, without 
being treasonable. I don’t see any surer way of 
making the United States safe for democracy than 
by permitting a full freedom of critical discussion. 
Even so devoted and well-meaning and upon the 
whole clear-seeing and efficient person as President 
Wilson can and does protit by it. 
of of 

Secretary Lane 
A MILLION or more fundamental democrats will 
hope and trust that Mr. Richard Washburn Child is 
misinformed when .he says that Secretary of the 
interior Franklin Kk. Lane is to a certain extent 
excluded from the more intimate councils of the 
President. There is no man in the cabinet who has 
a more level head, more constructive imagination, 
more correctly directed sympathies and more inclu- 

sive and ordered abilities than Franklin K. Lane. 

ef of 

Jamming It Through 
GOVERNOR WHITMAN of New York slambangs the 
state legislature because it even considers a proposal 
to submit the question of ratifying the prohibition 
amendment resolution of congress to a referendum. 
All the legislature can do, he says, is ratify or reject. 
Maybe he is technically right. 
lature in session, elected before the prohibition issue 
was in state politics, elected without any mandate 


3ut there is a legis- 


on a matter that comes home so directly to the people 
as does prohibition. 
doubt it is their duty or the will of their con- 
stituents that prohibition should be imposed upon the 


Even “dry” legislators may 


people of other states by a vote of a New York legis- 
fature. Some people who do not believe at all in 
liquor may consistently say that they doubt the wis- 
dom of a legislature putting such a thing as prohi- 
bition into the national organic law. Once prohi- 
bition is so tixed there will be slight chance of its 
ever being repealed, how much soever the masses of - 
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the people of New York may desire such repeal. The 
legislatures now in session in New York and else- 
where have no moral right to act in such manner as 
to torce prohibition upon people who did not elect 
All legis- 
latures that have no mandate to pass the resolution 
for a national constitutional prohibition amendment 


those legislators to do any such things. 


should defeat the resolution. Even such legislatures 
as may have a positive mandate to support state 
prohibition certainly have no mandate to apply prohii- 
bition to the people of other states. Governor Whit- 
man may be, | think he is, technically right in his 
letter to the New York legislature. The proposed 
referendum of prohibition does dodge the issue, 
strictly speaking, but there is no sound reason why 
the New York legislature should not say that it 
refuses to indorse the prohibition resolution until 
the subject has been submitted to the people. A 
legislature, elected without regard to such an issue, 
has no right to bind to such a policy the people of 
all the future. The thine tor legislatures to do is to 
defeat the resolution and then submit the question 
ot action upon the proposal as an issue in the election 
of the next legislature. 
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The One Thing Needful for Peace 

THERE is but one dead sure thing concerning all 
the proposals for an unbreakable peace after this 
war, and that is that not one of them will accomplish 
that end without including as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the treaty a provision for absolute tree trade. 
There can be no effective peace league of nations 
without the assurance of economic peace. Free trade 
must be the very essence of any agreement to prevent 
clashes for place in the sun, for spheres of influence, 
for exclusive exploitation, for colonial expansion. 
Without free trade it is folly to talk of disarmament 
or even of seli-determination of the policies and 
boundaries of the lesser nations. Our American 
protectionists do not like this doctrine, but as pro- 
tectionists they must accept it or go in for militarism, 
navalism and all the rest of the old order that has 
evolved the present war, Free trade is the sine qua 
non of a durable not to say a perpetual peace. 
And free trade means not only free sea but free land 
for all peoples. For it is locked up land that forces 
colonial expansion and struggle for markets. Free 
iand will produce all any nation needs and that pro- 
duction will stimulate consumption of production. If 
there be things that this country or that does not 
produce and those things are produced copiously in 
other countries, free seas will make for facility of 
exchange of products. The world is up against the 
issue of free trade or more Teutonism, which means 
more war. We shall have to dismantle custom 
houses before we dismantlg forts and abolish tariffs 
betore we abolish armies and navies. 
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The South's Dilemma 

Tue south is beginning to see the way in which the 
prohibition amendment to the national constitution is 
leading. If the other states can-foist prohibition on 
the south, why can they not enforce upon that section 
national legislation on the race question? Why can- 
not the federal government go into the individual 
states and punish lynchers of negroes or take in 
hand the rectification of other injustices to the black 
man? Why not another Force Bill, if a majority of 
the northern and western states go together and 
support a constitutional provision for federal control 
ot elections and ot the courts in the case of crimes 
growing out of race conflict? It happens that the 
south wants prohibition—for the negro. But it can- 
not have national law for the negro and none tor 
the whites, without being torced to abandon its last 
hold upon the theory of states’ rights. The south 
may vote for national prohibition, to impose it upon 
New York or Pennsylvania or some other states that 
do not want it, but how about those states coming 
hack and forcing the south to count the negro vote 
in elections, or to repeal the jim-crow laws, or to set 
up special machinery of justice for accused negroes? 


The south may favor local prohibition with some con- 
sistency and without danger to some of its peculiar 
institutions and conditions, but when it. goes in and 
comes across for national prohibition it invites the 
dissolution of that solidity of social and political pur- 
pose which has long been its pride at home, if a 
reproach abroad. Southern statesmen do well to 
consider this aspect of the prohibition question. 
. 
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Rank for the Doctors 

THE government needs more physicians and sur- 
geons tor the army raised and being raised. There 
are 17,000 in the torces now, 13,000 on active service. 
Almost as many more will be wanted when the next 
dratt has been ettected. In such circumstances it 1s 
absurd tor thé war department to hold up the bill 
that proposes to admit medical men to rank in the 
army above that of major and up to brigadier-gen- 
eral. Medical men called to the army or entering 
it voluntarily must abondon practice for an indetinite 
time. After the war they will have to start their 
careers anew at a disadvantage, wiless provision be 
made that there may be a career for them in the 
army. That is not much of a career, the topmost 
achievement of which is a majority at $250 per 
month. And even if the doctors could stay in the 
army on that basis, they would be uncomfortable 
because of their inferiority in rank in an organization 
in which authority goes by rank. So handicapped, 
doctors would be of little value in the army. They 
could hardly do more than make suggestions, if even 
that. It is no wonder that the physicians and sur- 
geons are relatively backward in coming forward. 
The better men in the profession have a great deal to 
sacrifice, and besides they are justified in considering 
the need of their services among the civilian popu- 
lation. It must not be understood that medical men 
are “slackers” or that they hold back because. they 


They have responded very 


want to be “slickers.” 
well to the country’s call. And the medical depart- 
ment is upon the whole the most efficient body in 
the national forces. In view of the necessity of a 
healthy army and of the need for good treatment of 
the injured in battle, the importance of the medical 
reserve is not to be disparaged in the least degree. It 
the doctor who goes into the army has to give up 
his whole career, a career should be provided for 
him, especially as a career in the army for a doctor 
will be no sinecure. The bill to incorporate the 
medical reserve corps in the army and to open to its 
members all opportunity for advancement in that 
body should be passed. The army caste does not like 
the bill. It says medical men should not be admitted 
upon short service to rank such as is attainable by 
other men in the army only after long service. That 
objection is not sound. The medical men seek the 
openings in rank only upon basis of fitness and spe- 
cial fitness for vitally necessary service. Most med- 
ical men who enter the army will not remain in it 
after the war. They are not infatuated with army 
lite. Indeed, few Americans are. But medical men 
have special training and the service they render 
cannot be rendered by men without that training. 
They are entitled to all that is asked for them in 
the bill that is now being held up in Congress. Espe- 
cially they deserve consideration for the fact that 
they will be of incalculable value in returning our 
soldiers to us in sound physical condition for the 
work ot the country after the war. 
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The Graft of All Grafts 

One billion dollars plus for a building programme 
in connection with the work of war. Necessary of 
course. But how about the values that building pro- 
gramme will add to the land in the neighborhoods 
where the vast building operations are to be carried 
on? The landowners will get it—a clear but hardly a 
clean gift from the government. And in the elabo- 
rate scheme of war taxation there is no provision 
for getting a penny of this huge government-created 
value. For a first-class profiteer with a secure and 
inviolable cinch, commend me to the landlord. As a 
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jandlord the war enriches him and doesn’t cost him 
a cent. Llow about a eovernment tax on land values ? 
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Wolves in the Clothing Bustness 


It's about time for the authorities to stop the 100 
per cent profiteering in the making of army officers’ 
clothes and outfit generally. The retailers try to put 
it off on the wholesalers, but'an investigation shows 
that where wholesalers have charged a profit of from 
6 to 10 per cent on outlit goods the retailers have 
boosted the prices even beyond the 100) per cent 
mark. An officer’s outfit costs him often $300 and 
more, This is outrageous considering the cost of 
like articles when the government supplies them, 
Many, if not most, officers have to go in debt for 
their equipment, and a debt of $300 or more ts tio 
small thing in these times, for such men, though 
nothing at all to the folks who are. dealing in mil- 
lions. The profiteers who are wolling the young men 
who go out as officers should be given the butt end 


‘ 


of the law. 
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Mr. Gompers off the Track 

My dear young friend Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, will not 
harken to any proposals of peace of an international 
laborite origin. He's a wise younker, is Samuel, and 
he’s right in damning a German peace, but it seems to 
me that if there’s any chance for British, French, 
Italian, Russian, American labor to get the demo 
cratic idea of this war and of a permanent peace 
over into the minds of the German people, it should 
nut be neglected. Jf there is to be anything like a 
democratic league of nations the way to start it is 
from the bottom, amone the workers. If there’s any 
hope of starting a movement to detach the German 
masses from support of their political rulers, it 
seeins to lie in the meeting of minds of the workers 
on both sides of the battle lines. If the British, 
French and American workers and yoters are for a 
peace of peoples they are the men who can impress 
that fact upon their Teutonic brethren. It does not 
seem to me likely that German workers of the demo- 
cratic persuasion are likely to be able to put any- 
thing over on the British, French or American labor 
inen in any exchange of ideas. Mr. Gompers does 
well to emphasize his Americanism as he does, 
though nobody doubts it, but for the very reason 
that he is such a thoroughgoing American he should 
take advantage of the prestige of his position to 
propagate the American idea of peace among tly 
Germans. I believe it is an error on Mr. Gompers’ 
part to hold off from co-operation with the British 
and French labor partics in their proclamation of 
purpose to have Labor represented in the world’s 
forthcoming peace council—not only LEntente Labor 
but Teutonic Labor, if the latter be possible of 
accomplishment. There is no better way to stand 
up for all the workers. Mr. Gompers could not do 
better to destroy the Russian proletariat’s suspicion 
of American purpose in war and peace than to con 
sider with the English and the French labor leaders 
the possibility and probability of consolidating a 
genuine internationalism of laborite opinion as to 
the objects of the war and the determination o! 
peace. He's not asked to dicker with the Kaiser, 
only to offer a tentative approach to the German 
workers whose interests are not those of their rulers. 

We 
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Labor Here and in Great Britain 
Stitt the strike evil or nuisance continues, here 
and elsewhere, to the profit of mobody but the 
And this is the more exasperating when 
we know how all that sort of thing has been elimi 


I\aiser, 


There are no strikes there, or 
if there are, they do not last long. Over there the 
cmployers and the workers were and are thoroughly 
organized. When the war came they began to clash. 
The government saw the peril thereof and the gov- 
ernment got busy. Industry had to be peaceful or 
the war work could not go on. The government 


nated in England. 
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took a hand and brought the two forces together. 
The employers said they couldn't stand the demands 
that the workers would make and achieve a profit. 
Very well, said the government, you will be guat 
antecd 20 per cent above the average of profit in 
your business for three years before the war. To 
the unions, comprising 90 per cent of the, workers, 
the government said that they would have to make 
The unions agreed. First they con- 
this when they had 90 per 


CONCESSIONS. 
sented to the open shop 
cent of the workers im their ranks. They surren 
dered all their claims to exemptions, and restrictions 
as to employment. They surrendered their lim 
itations upon the employment of apprentices. ‘They 
They took 


They 


abandoned all restrictions upon output. 
the ban off the unskilled men in industry. 
agreed that unskilled men should be moved up in 
pay to rank with skilled men. They consented to 
the employment of women as unskilled and skilled 
labor, They withdrew their opposition to all pro- 
cesses of speeding up production. But they said that 
the cost of living was rising and would continue to 
rise. Tlow would that condition be met if there were 
to be no strikes? The government met that by say- 
ing that if the unions would accept the standard rate 
of wages in the various industries and in various 
places in existence at the beginning of the war, a 
bonus would be granted to enable the workers to 
mect the increased cost of living. The government 
looks over the whole field of mdustry and of prices 
four times a year and determines the amount of the 
bonus to be paid. Tlre bonus is not paid by the 
It is paid out of the national exchequer. 
It there be objection to such paternalism it is to be 
remembered that the employers are drastically dealt 
with in an excess profits tax. ‘The result has been 
such a productiveness as was never known in Eng- 
land, a marvelous presperity among the workers 


ciuplovers. 


and indeed the salvation of the country. But for 
the agreement between the government, the employ- 
ers and the workers the war had been wholly lost 
in the first year. The agreement stands for the 
duration of the war. After that the plan is to revert 
to the old order of things. It is significant that it 
is not the workers who oppose such reversion, but 
the employers, This means that it is not the employ- 
ers Who have made the greater sacritice, The unions 
dread the possibility that the employers may be 
strong enough to keep the open shop and to hold 
things as they are with regard to the abrogation of 
all the old union rules and regulations. The govern 
ment stands pledged to a restoration of the indus 
trial status quo ante bellum and the British Labor 
party, tremendously strong numerically and with 
more political strength than ever, is probably able 
to enforce upon the other parties the policy of keep- 
ing the government's pledge. Fhe point, for the pres- 
ent, is that the agreement brought about industrial 
peace during the war and inealculably multiplied 
needed production. No such agreement is possible 
here. The employers are not so organized that they 
can be vot together and dealt with. The unionists 
in this country are but 10 per cent of the workers, 
so the great body of workers cannot be brought to 
gether for an agreement cither. We lave no way 
of dealing with industrial discontent as a whole. We 
lave tu deal with it piecemeal, with one employer or 
set of employes here and another there, with one 
union or group of unions here and another there. 
The process is. slow. We cannot deal with the 
\merican Federation of Labor as a whole. And 
there’s no way of reaching the other 80 per cent of 
the workers, who even if they are not unionists, 
know how to strike when they think they can get 
what they want by doing so. The Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation cannot be dealt with as a whole. So 
there is widespread disturbance and production is 
slackened most disastrously. At that I don’t see 
that the unionists are the more unreasonable of the 
industrial elements in conflict. Most strikes when 
settled are not settled upon a closed shop basis. The 
unionists will leave the shops open if employers will 
deal with the organization of such union men as are 
kept in employment, The Department of Labor 
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does remarkably well, all things considered, in keep 
For the 
American ¢mployer it must be said that he does not 


ing the factories going as well as they do. 


hold out against wage increases. They are generally 
The gov- 
It has 
done so quite recently in providing for an increase 
of pay among the lower paid workers and the un- 
organized workers on the railroads. It has stood 
by ‘the union principle wherever disputes have oc- 
curred in any of the war industries, although it does 
not concede the whole principle including the her- 
metically closed shop. 


conceded from the beginning of trouble. 
crnient goes pretty far to keep the peace. 


The reason it does not do 
this is because of that 80 per cent of workers who 
It will be seen that 
there is no inevitable danger to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war in trades unionism. The unionists 
have stood nobly by England in the war, and there 
is no evidence that they have wantonly obstructed 
war work in this country. This war is as much the 
unionists’ war as it is the employers’. There are 
unionist soldiers at the front, and thousands upon 
thousands of unionists’ sons too. The unionists are 
not anti-patriotic, and, with a very few exceptions, 
the unionists have kept their pledged word that they 
would not try arbitrarily to change labor conditions 
during the war. They have kept their pledge as 
well, at least, as the employers of labor. It is clear 
that in the future some way will have to be found 
to provide a method of industrial stabilization, for 
there will be as much need of it in the time after 
the war as now. Reconstruction and readjustment 
national and international will germinate trouble in 
abundance and there must be: means of dealing with 
it, other than the haphazard, improvised, scattering 
method which now obtains. 


are outside the trades unions. 


Two Years in Germany 
By A. Meyer 


O those among us of Germany’s enemies who 

occasionally pause in our wholesale condemna- 

tion of her to marvel how she can endure so 
long, whence she derives her man-power, food and 
clothing to continue war, seeing Germany through 
the bright eyes of a young American girl resident 
there is eqitivalent to having knowledge handed one 
on a silver tray. Miss Mary Ethel McAuley, an 
American art student, went to Germany in October 
of 1915 to pursue her studies. In “Germany in War 
Time” (Open Court, Chicago) she describes what 
she personally saw and heard during the two years 
she remained there. As she is a most percipient 
young lady, possessing a good sense of values and 
a keen sense of humor, her book is an altogether 
delightful volume. Those looking for a recital of 
Hun atrocities will be disappointed but their con- 
solation may lie in the fact that Miss McAuley asso- 
ciated with the civilian population and mentions the 
military only to describe the uniform—which, by the 
way, she found most unbeautiful and unbecoming— 
There 
was never another book which made the everyday 


and the ubiquity of the soldiery in Berlin. 


commonplaces of life so interesting, entertaining, 
Having 
referred to Berlin as “the city of soldiers” she pro- 


and even amusing although actually tragic. 


ceeds with great thoroughness—probably acquired in 
Germany along with a knowledge of art—to sketch 
a few pen-pictures of the soldiers. She forgets that 
her compatriots consider them Huns or Bosches and 
describes them merely as men, as awkward, shuffling 
young recruits, or well-groomed officers in the res- 
taurants, or dusty and bloodstained returning from 
the trenches to the arms of their wives and chil 
dren. Referring to the famous iron cross, she says 
there are a great many of the second class, which 
is not a cross at all but a black and white ribbon 
drawn through the buttonhole; this decoration ex- 
empts the soldier from payment of certain taxes. The 
iron cross of the first class, of which there are com- 
paratively few, carries an allowance of five nfarks 
cach month. The highest honor in the German army 
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The Austrian officer she found deheltrul--o 
course she didn’t mect one im rattle and anu ! 


His nails are polished, his manners charming, 
various uniforms all stunning and designed to en 
hance his natural beauty, of which lhe possesses a 
ercat deal. He wears a corset—as does also the 
Viennese policeman—ot tancy silk in the Austrian 
Ile always wears white kid 


gloves and sometimes a white broadcloth uniform 


colo1 7 vellow and blac k. 


and when garbed in this fashion the lady who may 
accompany him will considcrately carry all the par 
cels. ‘The uniforms of the Austrian privates are very 
practical and well made. The overcoat is lined all 
the way down, and the puttecs are long strips ot 
heavy cloth wound round and round like those now 
seen on some of our boys. Miss McAuley doesn't 
forget to tell us of the allied soldiers in’ prison 
camps and the english civilian prisoners at Rulileben 
On the testimony of an [¢nglish preacher who was 
sent by the English government at the request ot 
the German government to investigate conditions at 
Ruhleben and who lived a prisoner’s lite for a week, 
she says that the men are comtortable and lead an 
intellectual lite but that they surely need the 


packages torwarded them by their families in’ Eng 


hood 


land; she adds that these packages are invariably 
delivered, which is a kinder fate than always falls 
to the packages which we Americans send to our 
boys in our training camps. The French prisoners 
work in factories and on farms, The Russians work 
on railroads and in) munition plants, carry aslhies 
from apartment buildings, ete. These latter work 
without guards, the only restriction being one on the 
German civihans, who are forbidden to speak to 
them. Vhe English prisoners do not work at all, the 
reason bemy that their families are able to, and 
do, send them spending money. 
Germany's provisions for her crippled soldiers 


called Artegsbeschadigie or “injured by the war, 


because “cripple” is a word that hurts—might be 
emulated here. ‘The artificial limb provided him 
conforms to the needs of the avoecation which he 
clects to follow and for which the government trains 
him. (Vhe best of these limbs was imported from 
America for a famous surgeon and is almost as 
good as a real one.) Vhere are exhibitions of arti 
ficial limbs on dummies and the cripples go to these 
exhibitions and make their selections of the kind they 
prefer. The hospitals and schools for the blind are 
under the supervision of a woman who spent much 
time in [England before the war studying the English 
system of caring for these unfortunates, and are 
modeled upon the English ones; there the paticnts 
are given the best medical attention and later are 
taught typewriting, telegraphy, telephone operating, 
ete. The government has set aside a tract of land 
on which it is building comfortable homes for the 
war-maimed, to be rented to them at an exceeding], 
low figure, so that not only doés the government 
provide them with the means of earning a living 
hut it makes the cost of that living as low as pos- 
sible. Another evidence of this is that all war- 
maimed or blind travel at reduced rates. All this 
reminds us that we shall soon have a similar prob- 
lem and should prepare now to meet it. 


In Germany the people do not talk of war as we 
do here. They talk incessantly of peace—for which 
each 1s longing and of food. Members of intel- 
lectual clubs who formerly discussed the arts and 
sciences over their meals now submit new ways to 
prepare the food which the government allows; many 
new recipe and cook books have been evolved in 
this way. When one is invited out to eat he always 
takes his bread with him. If Miss McAuley has 
not overlooked any important factor, and the chances 
are that she hasn’t, Germany will never be starved 
out, for no sooner does an article become scarce 
than a substitute is provided. There is a substitute 


for eges and another for milk, both of which are 
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tor in the present conflict. Her de 
ription of the mechanism of the German food dis 
bution system, uncanny in its perfection, would 
mmpt Senator Reed—were he to read it—-to urge 


President Wilson to sec k a successor for Mr. Hloover 
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® 1 
amons \inbassador Gerard's entourage even thre 
food a man raises in his thrift garden he may not 
consume or distribute as he will; it must go to a 


central market gnd from there be sent where most 
needed, Each person is supplied with food according 


to his individual needs; the man who docs manuat 


abor, for instance, is given more nutritious food 
and a larger quantity than a shop clerk. The best 
qualitv of milk is for the babies, the remainder tor 


the old folks; the rest of the people get none, Cream 


may not be used at all; it is a luxury while butter ts 


a necessity. Everything is distributed by card and 


there is a separate card for each article. To secure 
these cards requires a great deal of careful regis 
tration and he who does not register docs not eat, 
As one consequence, many old criminals who have 
lone succeeded in evading the police are now being 
taken in. The dealers receive just sutticient food to 
supply the people who have registered for them; 
therefore they cannot be induced to sell carded food 
without a card, for should one be unable to supply 
any card presented by one of his registered customers 
the law’s penalty upon him would be most severe. 
All the food sold ly card is Vers reasonable 1 price; 
all that is sold without card is cither unfit to eat 


or prohibitively expensive. Beer is an exception to 


this. Although not sold on cards, only certain kinds 
can be made—those requiring a minimum ot barley 
and sugar—and these can be had only at certain 
hours. Frequenth a group of men can be seen 
standing outside the beer-hall awaiting its opening 
and beating a tune on the door with their steins. 
Matches and soap are the scarce articles. There 
is a good substitute for the former but the latter 
is sorely missed by the German housewife. Clothes 
are put to soak a week before washday and each day 
are boiled a little Miss McAuley tells of a notice in 
a hotel to the cffect that the guests must bring their 
own shects, which the management would wash for 


them every four weeks. She thought this was quite 


an improvemcnt because during the seven weeks she 
had been there she had not been given a change, 
The proprietor was evidently saving soap. Everything 
is saved, The water in which potatoes are boiled is 
saved for soup; eggs are served in plain dishes so 
that no particle may adhere to the grooves; rhubarb 
tops are cooked as spinach; peapods are cooked with 
the peas; cherry stones are saved tor the oil. There 
is no end of the sparsamkeit. Some clothing also is 
distributed by card, which is done tor the protection 
of the poor, as otherwise they would be unable to 
procure some articles at all. Wool and leather are 
very scarce. No one is allowed more than two pairs 


of shoes a year and the soles are like paper. 


Aside from these card regulations and the curtailed 
cating, life seems to go on in Germany about as 
jormerly. Of course the women are doing a great 
part of the work formerly done by men, Elevator 
operators, street car conductors and motormen 
(when a trolley comes off the conductoress gets on 
the roof and fixes it), window cleaners, street sweep- 
ers, mail carriers, cab drivers, milk men and ice men, 
delivery boys, munition factory workers, even the 
roof repairers and the excavators of the new under- 
ground railway, are now women. The German wo- 
man’s spendid physique enables her to do this work 
very casily and capably, and it is teaching her cco- 
nomic independence, but also it is robbing her of 
the strictly feminine qualities which made her such 
an excellent wife and mother. She enjoys her 
emancipation and is inclined to go to the other ex- 
treme of the docile obedience she formerly showed 


her “man.” (There is considerable talk of women 


serying a year in the army; this would not mean in 


actual fighting, but would be drilling im the other 
duties of soldiers and yocational training.) But th 

unt is that the work, whether done by men. o: 
women, goes Oo as im pea times The theatre all 
well attended, also. the opera, where Verdi, Mas 


cagni and Gounod may be lieard; the hit of Tast 
season was a new opera by Eugen d’Albert, “The 
Dead yes.” One called “California,” written by an 
\merican named Langsworth was also very popular, 
\t the theatres the favorites were the plays of Shake 
speare, Strindberg, -bsen, DBrieux, Byornsen, Shaw 
and Wedekind. Movies are not very popular be 
cause they are so high-priced; a 5¢-show here costs 
two marks there and at that it wouldn’t be as good 
as ours. In reciting the amusements of Berliners 
one must not forget the exhibitions—of art, where 
more pictures are sold than ever before, of war 
Looty, of artificial limbs, ete. Walking is a favorite 
pastime of the Germans. When a party is made up 
cach carries a package of lunch and at the end of 
the walk there is a kaffee-klatsch. Or if the lunch 
is hought at the restaurant cach pays for his or her 


own, Business does not seem to be quite the same 


as usual in Germany. Not to mention the govern- 
ment restrictions of various kinds, packages are not 
wrapped and the ladies carry their purchases home 
ina laree black bag (resembling the American wo 
man’s knitting bag, only not so beautiful) or trundle 
them in a baby cab. This baby-cab is a most useful 
article in Germany; when it was impossible to get 
coal delivered promptly, the ladies of Berlin went 
after it in baby-cabs. The Krupp industry of course 
knows no diminution and a branch is to be erected at 
Munich. The Wrupps maintain a housing system 
which should appeal to communists, although the 
restrictions might be irksome to Americans. There 
are three thousand of the houses within fifteen min 
utes’ walk of the factory. Each has a little garden, 
is well lighted and has good water. The rent ranges 
trom fifteen dollars a year for a two-room cottage 
to cighty-five dollars for six rooms and a_ cellar 
The men longest with the company or those having 
the largest families are given first choice. The Tease 
forbids quarreling with the neighbors, disorderly 
noises, the keeping of animals that are disturbing to 
the neighbors, smoking smokestacks without covers 
and the lighting of the tire with oil, The tenant on 
the first floor must clean the pavement every dav 
before nine a.m. except on Sundays. The Krupps 
also have an old ave pension system and a private 
school, At the latter a fee of five cents a month 
is charged but if the child remains in school fifteen 
months seventy-five cents is put into the savings 


bank to his credit. 


In recognition of the advertising verbeten has re 
ceived in America, Miss McAuley deyotes a whole 
chapter to it. On the whole she doesn’t find the re 
strictions so irksome as one might imagine. For ex- 
ample, it is verboten to put more people into an 
elevator than it will hold; to employ a man until he 
is old and then throw him out for a younger one; 
to employ women with very young babies; to take 
dogs into grocery stores or restaurants (food is 
scarce and they might get some); to beat carpets 
on any day except Friday or Saturday; to bake 
cakes and pastries at home; to dance during the war. 
She finds Germans just as selfish and greedy as the 
people of other nations but through their submission 
to verbolen they are made to seem less so at times. 
There are many rules which are surely irksome but 
most of them are not enforced and in Germany as 
clsewhere each individual official is susceptible to 
Miss McAuley says that the Germans 
are more considerate of foreigners than of Germans 
To Americans they 


persuasion, 


in enforcing these regulations. 
are particularly considerate. In fact the Germans 
have a very warm feeling for America and Ameri- 
cans, and \Wilson is blamed for everything. It is le 
who broke off diplomatic relations, who declared 
war, who is lighting Germany. This of course refers 
to the common people, many of whom are planning 
to come over here after the war. Won't they be 
surprised at their reception! At the outbreak of 
hostilities Zimmermann gave instructions that the 
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\mericans were to be treated with particular cour 
esy. Miss McAuley herself fared excellently well 
and savs she never heard of one who was mistreated 
although she remained in Germany five months after 
America was at war with Germany. But it is evident 
that Miss McAuley is one of those fortunate per- 
sons to whom everyone is instinctively courteous, 
the possessor of a large fund of common sense and 
the ability to perceive the humor that lurks even in 
traeedy, It is impossible to convey the incisiveness 
with which she records facts or the humor she brings 
to bear on them. Her book is quite the most amus- 
ine picture one could imagine of a nation at war, 
even an enemy nation, and shows neither malice nor 
prejudice nor obliviousness to the very real suffering 
of the people. Another fact to be noted is that Ger- 
many is not letting her enmity with other nations 
blind her to the good which she can derive from 
knowledge of the best they are doing. An indi- 
cation of Germany’s attitude after the war is that 
a large store conducted a sale of lénglish dictionaries 
as a leader, and the sale was most successful, One 
fjnds in this book almost all the real substance 
here is in the spread-out articles of much touted 
correspondents like Cyril Brown now running in the 
daily papers. 
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Four Poems 
By George O'Neil 


llere are four poems by a new St Louis poet. 


Mir. Cleorge O'Neil is the son of Mr. Henry O'N¢s il 
and the nephew of Mr. David O'Neil, himself dis 
tineuished for charming writings in the imagistic 
poems represent the distinctive: 


bhiethinied, These 


qualities of the singer—a clear and vivid sense of 
benuty and a passionateness of expression thereof 
n the simplest language. Other verses of his ave 
more cluttered with the debris of experience, They 


have their high value in their Ikind. These are 


pecimens of sheer poetry. 
SPRING S-GROCCS-FINGERS 
ALE dinger-tips that tremble through the leaves, 
That last vear’s winds have drifted on the 
eround, 
Show where the hands of Spring have groped and 
bound 
Phe grassy garlands timid April weaves; 
‘These soft reminders each smooth lawn receives 
Phat Summer stirs upon her buried hed 
And soon will wake and lift her radiant head 


Into the world that waits for her and grieves. 


\nd up her flaming yeHow hair will blow 
In hoyden tangled honey-suckle vine; 
Her smooth warm cheek in shaded rese will glow ; 


Iler eyes in purple-pointed iris shine ; 


Her sone will be the rush where rivers tlow; 
Her feet will dance where water-lilies twine. 
fe 


FOR THE WOODS DESTROVED 


] ! 


Man-ephemeral mite-worked blasphemy 
Po violate the beauty that was thine! 
In thy primeval sanctuary he 

nheedtul of the glory so divine 
That thy uplifted rafters did) encrown 
Let his weak curse of cutting steel ring out 
\nd sent thy mighty pillars crashing down! 
Such sacrilege ! No moment did he doubt 
‘hat thou—for centuries inviolate 
Had been attended by the gods to grow, 
Attain thy holy grandeur, and await 


\s lofty culmination—his mean blow 


What sin! Thy moon-lit ghost, | sometimes think, 
Must come to haunt the sky's high northern brink, 
And gazing down into the lowland’s cup, 

Watch smoke from little huts of men curl up 
\nd curve a quiet smile at what disdain 


For mighty Nature man doth entertain! 
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IN THE LIGHT KRLeps 
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1 cannot find the truth that men have told, 
But only know the beauty of a song; 
And nothing truer than the white sea-foam 


Feathering where the gold beach-grass is long; 


Or truer than a high complacent pine 
Pointed to stars upon a lifted hill; 

Or any eloquence of harmony 

Telling as much as when a wind falls still. 


Men with their speech have made an unreal world; 
For | have watched the flight of aimless birds, 
Feeling the truth of it within my heart ; 


Dispelled 2... when | have sought to give it words 


THEY PASS 


Oh | have seen the valiant ones go by— 

kkyes to the sun—and heard the praise of men 
killing the day for deeds that will not die; 
And | have stood apart and wondered, then, 


It must be right, or blind hearts would not leap 
Vith such instinetive joy because they go 

To things that make men proud and women weep, 
They are the very life of truth, | know. 


\nd all | wonder is,x—how do they wake 
To so much grandeur who were meek so long 
When 1, who trom the first loved living’s ache, 


Have nothing else to offer but a sone... . 2 
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Volcanic Australia 


By Charles G. Ross 
bs 
USTRALIA needs a press 


Vattonal Geographic Magazstre undertook the 


agent. The 


Job a year or so ago in a beautitully illus 
trated article, filling an entire issue, under the title 
of “Lonely Australia.” The article, like everything 
that the Vational Geeyraphic does, combined. scien- 
tific accuracy with readability ; it is to be commended 
to anyone who would know something of the oldest 
continent, home of the youngest English-speaking 
Sut the title told a half-truth about Aus 


tralia, Only in the sense that it is far removed 


nation, | 


from the western world—ninetcen days are required 
to get there from San Francisco—and that much of 
its area is desert, is Australia lonely. [ts five million 
people, settled for the most part in a thin’ fringe 
alone the coast, form as lively a political community 
as any in the world. The loneliness of Australia is 
hy itsel!, but satisfying its 


] 


that of a volcano, sect oif 
Cesir¢ for sclf expression DN keeping In constant 


There is ample material tor a press agent in a 
country that has produced the Torrens pjan o 
recording land titles, the secret ballot, a minimum 
wage and compulsory arbitration system, bonuses 
ior babies and a universal eight-hour workday, to say 
nothing of Madame Melba, Les Darcy and Annett 
iNellermann., But because Australia is so far trom 
the path of the tourist, and because we get from it 
hut a thin trickle of news, and that news filtered 
through Jondon or Vancouver, the wonders of Aus 
tralia as a laboratory of social experiment remain 
comparatively unknown in this country. Anyway, | 
suppose the av ray tourist would be more interested 
in seeing a kangaroo in its native “bush” (he might 
possibly find one by diligent seareh) than in making 
notes on the labor movement and the minimum 
wage, Yet the laboratory has possibilities even a 
a means of providing a spectacle; for, as a con 
ervative writes, “we'll have an explosion some day 


that will blow us all to the devil.” 


To account for Australia’s radicalism we must go 
hack to historical beginnines. Though the continent 


had been touched by earlier explorers, it was not 


161 


really discovered, as a place fit for habitation by 
white men, till 1770, when Captain Cook took pos- 
session of the eastern coast and gave it the name of 
New South Wales. 


the British ministers till after our war of inde- 


The new land was ignored by 


pendence, which closed this country to the contrac- 
tors who had becn taking convicts off the hands of 
the government and selling them to American plant- 
ers. What to do with the prisoners under sentence 
ol transportation became a serious problem. Sites 
In 1786 the Pitt 
government decided to found a. penal settlement in 


in Africa were tried and rejected. 


Australia, and two years later Governor Phillip 
landed there with a company of one thousand, of 
whom three-fourths were convicts. Thus was 
rounded Sydney, on a harbor unexcelled by any in 
the world. Slowly a fringe of the continent was 
settled and new colonies were created. Free settlers 
arrived in increasing numbers—hardy men and wo- 
men of the type that opencd up the \merican conti- 
nent—and eventually, aiter years of protest by the 
colonies, England ceased to send out convicts. The 
convict era virtually ended about 1850, though one 
ship bringing prisoners reached Australia as late as 
S07. 


Seeds of liberalism were doubtless sown during 
this era by political prisoners, as well as by ad- 
venturous free settlers; but a greater impetus to 
radical democracy was given in the fifties by the 
discovery ot eold, “Gold,” writes Professor Ernest 
scott of the University of Melbourne, “drew English 
Chartists and Trish repealers, participants in the 
French, German, Belgian and Hungarian revolution- 
ary upheavals of 1848, Polish and Spanish insurrec- 
tionists, Italian nationalists, a great and mixed crowd 
of political enthusiasts, dauntless champions of lost 
causes, visionary idealists and fervent exponents of 
utopian theories, To a people thus augmented 
Was cntrusted the responsibility of working systems 
of government in accordance with popular wishes,” 

Federation of the Australian colonies was achieved, 
aiter long agitation, in 1900, and in May of the fol- 
lowing year the first Commonwealth Parliament be- 
gan its sessions at Melbourne Six states—New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
\estern 


somewhat on the plan of the American Union, in 


Australia and ‘Tasmania—were joined, 
the Commonwealth of Australia. With a background 
of expericnce in colonial self-government, with the 
experience of all other nations, and particularly the 
United States, as a further guide, Australia entered 
the sisterhood of nations under happy auspices. At 
once she had a constitution of modern cut. She 
owed Great Britain nothing except the maintenance, 
iarecly as figureheads, of a commonwealth governor 
veneral and six state governors, all appointed by the 


Crown, And because she was a partner in the em- 


pire and as such enjoyed the protection of Britain: 
because, moreover, she had a whole continent to her- 
seli, a continent as large as the United States and 
\ustralia 
uld give her entire time to settine her own house 


even more remote from the old world, 


in order. Uf Creat Britain owed amends for the 


manner in which Australia was first settled, she 


made them handsomely, 


Perhaps this briei outline of Australian history 
will indicate the essential differences between the 
two democracies of America and Australia. America 
was born in the travail of revolution: she became 
engrossed, necessarily, in the business of making a 
living; she had to fashion for herself, from the 
junkheap of antiquated systems, the tools of de- 
mocracy, Australia, as a political entity, was born 
full-statured in a painless twilight sleep: she was 
horn into the modern world and found the tools of 
democracy ready to hand. She deliberately set out 
to be the most radical of all democracies. Our rad- 
walism is the product of a restless middle age, 
Austraha’s of a vigorous youth. In America, rad 
icalism has leavened but a small part of the loaf: 
it is working, so to speak, from the extremes tgward 
the middle, 
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itself, very largely, in terms of material progress 
and Australia’s in terms of social experiment. 


Never did nation receive a richer heritage than 
the young commonwealth of the Southern Pacific. 
Democratic ideals and working forms were provided, 
and the nation was told to use them as she saw fit. 
A whole continent was hers on which to experiment 
without let or hindrance. With youthful enthusiasm 
she set about experimenting, and she is still at it 
Gropingly at times, but always with the conscious 
purpose of carving out a democratic utopia, Aus 
tralia has made full use of her legacy. She has 
furbished up the old tools and added new, and kept 
them all working, The result is not yet utopia, nor 


may it ever be, but it represents a remarkable 


achievement in practical democracy 


- I. 


Ikach of the six Australian states owns its rail 
ways, and the commonwealth is proprietor of a trans- 
continental east-west line that has just been opened. 
(Gevernment Ownership of railways, however, cannot 
he cited as one of the results of the radical spirit 
that has marked legislation under the commonwealth. 
Rather, it may be accepted as one of the factors in 
determining that spirit; for as early as the fifties the 
colonies had decided upon public*ownership of rail 
ways, as preterable to subsidizing private companies. 
each colony was already a railway owner when it 


entered the federation 


With the growth ot radical ideas since the com- 


monwealth was itormed, the principle of public 


ownership has been widely extended. ‘The federal 
government, the states and the municipalities are 
actively in business, either as monopolists or com 
petitors of private concerns. Between them they 
control a multiplicity of enterprises, ranging from 
the railways, tram lines, telegraph and telephone sys 
tems down to retail shops. Some of the states have 
gone much further in this respect than others 
Western Australia, which has made the nearest ap 
proach to state socialism, is both butcher and baker, 
in competition with private shopkeepers. New South 
Wales owns brickyards and fisheries. Victoria, more 
conservative, stops with ownership of the larger pub 
hic utilities. Tasmania, the little island state off the 
south coast, sells current from a great hydro-electric 
power system, ‘This interesting state proves its 
versatility by acting as a virtual partner in a huge 
lottery, Tattersall’s, from which it derives a large 
share of its revenue. ‘‘Tatt’s’” ramifies all over 
Australia, taking a toll of thousands of 
weekly irom a population to which betting is second 


pounds 


nature. The commonwealth government has declared 
the lottery illegal, but Tasmania takes a regular “cut” 
of the proceeds and has a state official supervise the 
drawings. 

As axiomatic as the principle of public ownership 
of public utilities is that of the employer's liability 
for the injury of a workman. All the states have 
adopted compensation acts, and the state of Victoria 
has made the insurance of employes obligatory. Un- 
der these acts the employer must show misconduct 
of the worker in order to escape payment of com- 
pensation. The employer is liable for all cases of 
injury by accident during employment, and in South 
Australia and Victoria for disablement by industrial 
diseases as well. In case oi death the minimum com- 
pensation is three years’ earnings. ‘The various acts 
apply generally to all manual workers. 


Federal acts indicating the trend of legislation, 
apart from that dealing directly with labor, are the 
Immigration Act oi 1901, the Old Age and Invalid 
Pensions Act of 1905 and the Maternity Allowance 
Act of 1912. 

The first of these suggests a certain parochialism 
in the nation’s humanitarian attitude. “Australia for 
the white man” is a leading plank in the national 
platform; some extremists would phrase it ‘Australia 
for the Australians.’ The nation wants no yellow 
‘men or black men, even to develop the great waste 
‘areas. Like a child afraid of the dark, Australia 


, 
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hudders at the thought Ol a po sible race problem. 
\s between industrial expansion by means of yellow 
and restricted development without 
Through 
about the 


or black labor, 
such labor, she has chosen the latter. 
reading the news of lynchings in America 
only sort of news relating to the negro that gets 
into the cablegrams—she has tormed an exaggerated 
notion of the difficulties of the negro problem in 
this country. She believes also in the Yellow Peril 
‘The Immigration Act operates primarily to keep out 
the Japanese and Chinese. It prescribes that every 
intending immigrant shall show his ability to write 
from dictation fifty words in some f[uropean  lan- 
cuage. The examining officer may specify any lan 
cuage he chooses—French, Spanish, Portuguese, even 
Russian. The test 1s not imposed upon Kuropean 


erectS an unscalable barrier 


Australia is afraid that Japan 


wnmigrants, but it 
against the Asiatics 
Is going to have something to say about this at 


the peace conterence. 


The Maternity Allowanee w\et grants a bonus o: 
five pounds to every White woman inhabitant or in 
tending inhabitant who gives birth to a ehild in 
Australia 


Occurs, 


The bonus is payable whenever a birth 
Asiatics and aboriginal natives of Aus 
fialia, Papua and the islands of the Pacilic are 


spectiically excluded. The intent of the Labor gov 
crument which passed the act was to stimulate the 
hirth rate, which had fallen alarmingly, and to de 
crease infant mortality. Lcst the bounty smack ot 
charity, the act was made to apply to all mothers, 
its supporters arguing that the bonus would prob 
ably be claimed only by those who needed it. They 
did not know human nature, which is the same in 
Australia as clsewhere. ‘The bonus has been claimed 
im respect ot OS per cent of the births in’ \ustratia 
since the act was passed, Birth and intant moi 
tality rates do not appear to haye been appreciably 


changed, 


II. 


Australia has heen called “the paradise? of the 


The description is as truthful as any 


Nowhere else in the 


workingman,” 
generality can_ be. world 
(except New Zealand, where conditions are prac- 
tically the same) has such a serious effort been 
made to inprove the lot of the worker. There ts 
remarkably even distribution of wealth. Some freak 


sh things have been done, but on the whole labor 


has striven intelligently to reach its utopia. As a 
result of its efforts the eight-hour workday is uni 
versally accepted; there is no longer any argument 
about it. ‘To be more precise, the only argument is 
whether or not the workday should be made shorter 
Likewise, the Saturday halt holiday 
Work stops at 1 o’clock on Saturday 


afternoon and the Austrahans go out to play. ‘The 


is practically 


universal. 


streets of Melbourne are deader on a Saturday alter: 
noon than Broadway, St. Louis, on a Sunday. You 
can't even get a shave. HLutcher, barber, baker--they 
all shut up shop at 1 p. m., as the law requires, and 
gO with the rest of the population to the race 
tracks, the beaches, the “bush” or the football or 
cricket fields. The state-owned railways run special 
trains to take care of the crowds. If one ts going 
to a big race meeting such as the Melbourne Cup 
(the Austrahan classic that annually attracts more 
than 100,000 spectators), he buys at the railway 
station a ticket that admits him both to the train 
and the race course, One o'clock closing holds good 
throughout the year and the climate is so mild that 
outdoor sports can be carried on with hardly a break. 
Nearly all the Australians take part in some sport, 
not vicariously but as players. ‘The chance given 
cyery person to indulge his natural British love for 
outdoor pastimes is one of the finest things in the 
life of the country. ‘To the Labor party, with its 
constant insistence upon the right of the laboring 
man to a fair measure of play-time, is due a large 
share of the credit, 


With fair hours must go a fair wage. ‘The prin 
ciple of the minimum wage is firmly fixed in Aus 


tralian legislation, both state and federal, and bound 


up with this principle is that of arbitration of indus 
trial disputes. Jor the regulation of wages there 
are three systems in the various states—the Wages 
Loard system in Victoria and Tasmania, the Indus- 
trial Arbitration Court in western Australia and a 
combination of the two in New South Wales, 
Queensland and South Australia. For the whole 
nation there is the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, 
Which deals with industrial disputes extending  be- 


yond the boundaries of a state. 


The Victorian Wages Board plan is typical. The 
lea is to create, for each industry, a board com 
posed of employers and employes, with a chairman 
irom neither side, which shall regulate wages and 
conditions of labor, ‘The procedure is as follows: 

lLither employers or employes, or both, or officers 
of the state labor department may appeal for the 
formation of a board to the state minister in charge 
[i the 
minister is satished that a board is desirable, he 


of the administration of the Factories Act. 


moves the necessary resolution in parliament. The 
resolution haying been carried, an order-in-council is 
passed constituting the board. Its membership may 
he trom four to ten, with employers and employes 
in equal numbers. ‘The two parties nominate repre- 
sentatives to serve on the board, and from the nomi- 
nations the minister makes the appointments. — If 
as many as one-filth of the employers or employes 
object to the minister's choice, which must be ap- 
proved or disapproved in its entirety, an election is 
held. Within two weeks of the date of their ap- 
pointment, the members of the Wages Board must 
elect a chairman; if they fail to elect, a chairman is 
appointed by the goyvernor-in-council, “The chairman 
conducts the proceedings of the board but votes 
only in case of a tie. 

Phe result of the board’s deliberations is called a 
determination, When approved by the minister, a 
determination is gazetted and has the force of law. 
Provisions are made whereby either employers or 
cmployes may appeal from a determination to the 
State Court of Industrial Appeals, which consists 
of a judge of the supreme court of the state, assisted 
hy one representative of the employers and one of 
the employes, who are appointed only for the case 
under consideration, This court may alter the de 
termination in any way. Its decision is final. 

Industrial disputes that extend beyond a single 
state come within the scope of the Commonwealth 
\rbitration Court, which consists of a judge of the 
high court (the Australian equivalent of the Supreme 
Court of the United States). It is the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court which is generally meant 
when Americans speak of the Australian system of 
‘The lirst duty of this court 
is, if possible, to bring about an amicable settlement 
To this end it has the power to con- 
lf an agreement is 


compulsory arbitration, 


ot a dispute. 
yvene a compulsory conference, 
reached it is registered and has the force of law. 
Failing an agreement, the court arbitrates the dis- 
pute and renders a judgment which is known as an 
award, On the presentation of a “plaint” a case may 
he brought before the court by either employers or 
employes. The powers of the court are broad and 
varied, In making an award it may fix a minimum 
wage and regulate conditions of labor in the indus- 
try under consideration, and it may even order that 
preference be given to members of unions, 

‘The extent to which the arbitration system is in 
force in Australia may be gathered from the fact that 
at the end of 1915, the number of awards, determina- 
tions and agreements in effect under the various state 
and federal acts was 1,209. Even the highly indi- 
vidualistic profession of journalism is unionized and 
the rank and file of its members are working under 
a court award which classifies reporters and sub- 
editors and fixes working hours and a minimum 
wage. 

rom the facts stated here it may seem that the 
strike problem in Australia has been solved. It has 
heen solyed---on paper. The number of strikes and 
lockouts in Australia in 1915 was 358, involving 
81,202 persons, the loss of 583,225 working days and 
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the loss of about $1,500,000 in wages. (The figures 
are from the official Commonwealth Year Book for 
1916.) Since 1915, unofficial figures show that about 
the same average has been maintained—one strike 
for each working day of the year. The war has 
been no deterrent. 

There are laws against strikes—stringent laws in 
some of the states—but they are seldom enforced. 
Herein, I think, is one reason for the partial break- 
down of the conciliation system. During the year 
that I was in Australia (1916-17) I heard of only 
one case in which a penalty was imposed on account 
of a strike. This was the case of a butchers’ union 
in New South Wales, which was fined a thousand 
The Sydney Sun printed a facetious story 
about the unsuccessful effort of the state to collect 
the fine. The fine had not been paid when I left 
the country, and the general opinion was that it never 





pounds. 


would be paid. 

Moreover, the high court has held that a union is 
not bound to accept a court award. That is, if the 
men are not satisfied, there is nothing in the law 
to compel them to go to work; they may ‘strike for 
a higher wage than the court allowed. The employer, 
however, is bound to pay whatever wage is fixed. 
Unions have been known to go into court saying, in 
effect, that they would continue on strike unless their 
iull demands were granted. 


The Australian laws are all right in theory. They 
have accomplished much good in raising wages and 
improving the conditions of labor generally—in mak- 
ing Australia “the paradise of the workingman.” But 
they do not prevent strikes. Strikes can only be 
abolished by a mutual spirit of conciliation on the 
part of capital and labor. This spirit does not exist 
-—or exists in very small degree—in Australia. 

IV. 

It is almost literally true that the unions govern 
Australia. For Unionism and Labor in Australia 
are in effect synonymous terms, and Labor has its 
own political party. At the end of 1915, to quote 
again from the Commonwealth Year Book (a mar- 
velous book of statistics), there were in the nation 
713 unions, having a total membership of 528,031— 
more than one for each ten of the population. These 
figures, read with the facts that Australia has uni- 
versal adult suffrage, that the wage earner’s family 
is larger on the average than the wage payer’s and 
that Labor has an airtight political organization, are 
sufficient to show the enormous potential voting 
strength of the workers. How effectively they have 
used their votes may be seen from the ministerial 
lists of recent years, undiluted Labor governments 
having been in power, in the federal sphere, in 1904, 
1908-9, 1910-13 and 1914-16. Though at present out 
of power by virtue of a war-time coalition against 
it, Labor is still the leading single party of Aus- 
tralia, 

The rise of the Labor party has been rapid. Back 
in 1890 there was a great maritime strike in Aus- 
It became a general strike and spread all 
over the country. The men were defeated. To get 
what they wanted, they determined to go actively 
into politics, elect their own candidates and pass 
their own laws. So there came into being the “new 
unionism”—a militant political unionism. Labor be- 
gan to wedge its representatives into the state and 
federal parliaments. As the new party grew, the 
old parties, the Liberal and the Conservative, were 
torced into an unnatural combination under the title 
of the former. But even with forces joined they 
could not stem the rising tide of political unionism 
and in 1904 Labor became the dominant party. 

The present Australian cabinet represents a 
coalition between the Independent (pro-conscription ) 
Laborites and the Liberals. At the head is William 
Morris Hughes, a fiery Welshman who has been 
likened to Lloyd-George. Hughes rode into power 
some years ago on the crest of the Labor wave, 
and until the split in the Labor party on the con- 
scription issue in October, 1916, he was the spoiled 
darling of the movement. As an unhyphenated La- 
hor prime minister he went to England in 1916, fired 


tralia. 
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the imagination of that country with a series oi 
imperialistic war addresses, received the adulation 
of the Northcliffe press, sponsored the post-war 
trade embargo regulations of the Paris conference— 
and returned to Australia to find his brilliant gift of 
oratory and his new-won honors of no avail.. The 
Labor party flatly refused to accept its leader’s view 
that conscription was necessary. Hughes cajoled 
and threatened in vain. As a last resort, in October, 
he submitted the issue to a popular referendum and 
conscription was beaten by about 65,000 votes out 
of a total of two and a quarter million cast. 

Several causes combined to beat conscription, but 
the chief cause was the bitter and shrewd opposition 
of the Official Labor party, led by Frank G. Tudor. 
Labor declared that the conscription proposal was a 
capitalistic device to rid the country of its well-paid 
workers, in order that the white Australia policy 
might be broken down and the country flooded with 
cheap labor. The bugaboo of a “yellow Australia” 
diverted many votes from conscription. Other fac- 
tors in the result were the vigorous anti-conscription 
speeches of Dr. Mannix, the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Melbourne; the sentimental objection of 
large numbers of the Anzacs to being reinforced by 
conscripts; the high-handed tactics of Hughes in 
desperately urging the proposal, and the women’s 
vote. There is no way of knowing accurately how 
the women voted, but the general belief in Australia 
is that the majority were against compulsory ser- 
vice. 

The anti-conscription vote in Australia is not an 
evidence of national slackerism. In some cases, of 
course, sheer unwillingness to fight was the motive 
ior a “no” vote but the majority of the anti-con- 
scriptionists were moved by other causes. It should 
be remembered that conscription was not proposed 
there at the outset, as in America, but only after 
350,000 men had voluntarily enlisted. They were still 
enlisting at the rate of three or four thousand a 
month. Australia’s voluntary contribution is equiva- 
lent, proportionally, to 7,000,000 men from America. 
America was wise in enforcing the democratic meth- 
od of the selective draft from the very beginning. 
But would the people of America, at a popular 
referendum, with both men and women voting, adopt 
conscription after 7,000,000,000 men had already vol- 
unteered? I doubt it. 

After conscription had been beaten, Hughes con- 
tinued as prime minister with a reconstructed cabinet, 
composed of Labor men representing the small wing 
of the party that had stood by him. Later a Na- 
tional, or Win-the-War, cabinet was formed, a 
coalition of Hughes’ followers and members of the 
Liberal party, which had favored conscription. It 
was this government that again submitted conscrip- 
tion of the electors in December of last year. Again 
conscription was beaten, by a majority twice as large 
as before. The coalition government is still in 
power, with Hughes as prime minister, but the whole 
political situation is unsettled and anything may hap- 
pen. The Official Labor party is cynically awaiting 
the breakdown of the government. In the eyes of 
Labor, Hughes has sunk from demigod to devil. 

The secret of Labor’s success in politics is close 
organization. Unions are organized as_ political 
leagues, with a central body for each state. Every 
candidate must pledge himself to support the plat- 
form, as drawn up in a federal Labor conference. 
Decisions of the party’s representatives in parlia- 
ment are reached in secret caucus, and every mem- 
ber, by the terms of his pledge, must vote as the 
caucus rules. The caucus decisions are determined 
by the will of the unions, as expressed through the 
central political organization. The unions, therefore, 
when the Labor’ party is in power, literally dictate 
legislation. If a Labor man in parliament refuses to 
vote with his colleagues on a party question he is 
expelled from the party. Hughes, for example, 
though prime minister, was ousted from one party 
and from the headship of the Wharf Laborers’ 
Union of Sydney because of his espousal of con- 
scription. Opponents of the system decry it as gov- 


ernment by Trades Hall domination and _ secret 
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juntas; its advocates contend it is the only way by 
which the people can be assured of truly repre- 
sentative government. 

Whatever the opinion, it is certain that Labor gets 
results. When it comes into power again in federal 
politics, as it assuredly will do after the war if not 
sooner, watch the smoke from the Australian vol- 
cano! 
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Personally Conducted 


By Philip Johnston, B. E. F. 
| ADIES and gentlemen, this is High Wood, 


Called by the French Bots des Fourneaux, 
The famous spot which in Nineteen Sixteen, 
July, August, September, was the scene 
Of long and bitterly contested strife, 
By reason of its high, commanding site. 
Observe the effect of shell-fire on the trees 
Standing and fallen; here is wire; this trench 
For months inhabited, twelve times changed hands ; 
(They soon fall in), used later as a grave. 
It has been said on good authority 
That in fighting for this patch of wood 
Were killed somewhere about eight thousand men, 
Of whom the greater part were buried here, 
This mound on which you stand being ..... 
Madam, please, 
You are requested kindly not to touch 
Or take away the Comp’ny’s property 
As souvenirs: you'll find we have on sale 
A large variety, all guaranteed. 
As I was saying, all is as it was. 
This is an unknown British officer ; 
The tunic having lately rotted off. 
Please follow me—this way 
please... 
The ground, which was secured at great expense, 
The company keeps absolutely untouched, 
And in that dugout (genuine) we provide 
Refreshments at a reasonable rate. 
You are requested not to leave about 
Paper or ginger-beer bottles, or orange-peel, 
There are waste-paper baskets at the gate.” 
From The London Nation. 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
Il, TO A CELEBRATED JOURNALIST 

CONTINUE to discover jokes! And to my 

| catalogue raisonné 1 cannot omit adding this 
one, its source being that same laurel-crowned 
volume to which already in similar premises I am in- 
debted—I refer to Mr. Henry L. Mencken’s “Book 
of Prefaces.” I simply cannot get away from Mr. 
Mencken’s book. Upon every page I find something 
impressive—and every now and then this somewhat 
ponderous quality, just as it begins to threaten to 
crush the reader, is illuminated by a joke. Just as 
the thunder in the index becomes deafening—lo, and 
behold! (or, rather, lo, and harken!) there arises 
above the din a mirth-compelling strain. Why, it is 
really Shakespearean—like a soliloquy by Mr. Justice 
Shallow interleaved with the admontions of Polonius. 
But to the joke. It grins at me from that one or 
Mr. Mencken’s Prefaces which is devoted to Mr. 
Huneker—to “Our James,” as the late Harris Lyon 
so delectably described him. Mr. Mencken’s Preface 
Hunekeresque is one of his most massive and mag- 
nificent performances, and if you can read it with- 
out a sense of awe, commingled with that of your 
own futility, why, there is no hope for you! You 
were born and bred and until the last trump shall 
belong in the nethermost hinterland of our Puritan 
Philistia. The awfulness of which abode you will 
find fully set forth, with a luxury of detail that 
soul, in Mr. Mencken's concluding 
“Puritanism as a 


sears one’s 
Preface, 
Literary Force.” 

But to return to the joke—lest you become im- 
Mr. Mencken, first decanted the 


which is devoted to 
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schooners of his obloquy upon those who have the 
impudence to write about writers whose writings 
they cannot read in those tongues in which they 
were written, goes on to praise particularly Mr, 
Huneker’s essay upon Ibsen. Now, “Our James” 1s 
rather linguistically adept. He has lived much abroad 
and with two continental literatures, as regards their 
modernities, he has undoubtedly an extensive ac- 
quaintance. 1 refer to those of France and Germany. 
Sut there is no evidence to show that he commands 
any others, And it is self-evident that he writes only 
of Ibsen from a knowledge of his works derived 
from translations of his dramas into English, French 
and German and their performances by actors speak- 
ing those languages. Yet Mr. Mencken, after his 
pronunciamento above-described, in which he lays 
down the law that the critic must be Mezzofantastic 
or nothing, singles out Mr. Huneker’s estimate of 
Ibsen as a critical gem! 

But this is not all. Mr. Mencken, unless his 
Preface Hunekeresque sadly belies him, considers 
“Our James” America’s greatest critic and, beyond 
that, one of the greatest living. Yet Mr. Huneker 
has not hesitated to write critically of numerous 
Russians; of Italians, such as D’Annunzio; of 
Swedes, such as Strindberg, and of other authors 
with whose works he is familiar only in translation. 

You get the joke, do you not? And that it is not 
on Mr. Huneker? 

Mr. Mencken is one of our most eminent Olym- 
pians, and, as I have previously set forth, his “Book 
of Prefaces” has received the Olympian cachet. Yet, 
reading his remarks upon Ibsen as interpreted by 
Mr. Huneker (please pronounce the first syllable of 
the name to rhyme with “gun,” or you will get upon 
Mr. Mencken’s delicately attuned nerves) I have 
glimpsed the fact that Olympians, as in the time 
of Homer (who, be it known and believed, Mr. 
Mencken can read in the original) still nod. For, 
in discussing Mr. Huneker’s Etude Ibsenesque, he 
entirely overlooks its most interesting phase. 

Without doubt Mr. Huneker’s disquisition upon 
Ibsen is a critical triumph. But in saying so Mr. 
Mencken has ignored the fact that there is nothing 
much of Mr. Huneker’s in it! In composing it 
Mr. Huneker did not improvise upon his theme. 
Not at all. He assembled his library and his com- 
monplace books and proceeded to the congenial task 
oi breaking the world’s record for quotation. In this 
respect the result of his labors is assuredly a master- 
piece—in a class by itself, hors concours, stands 
alone and other words to that effect. If you do 
not believe me and have not Mr. Huneker’s works 
at hand, here are the facts and figgers: 

In the essay in question, Mr. Huneker quotes from 
no less than fifty different writers, who may be 
enumerated as follows, in the order in which they 
appear—which I conceive to be most appropriate 
considering that he is devoting himself to a 
dramatist : 

1. Ferdinand Brunetiere. 2. Georg Brandes. 
3. Henry Becque. 4. André Gide. 5. Ernest Renan. 
6. Maurice Barrés. 7. Arthur Symons. 8. Auguste 
Rodin. 9. Charles Baudelaire. 10. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 11. Lord Acton. 12. Friedrich Nietzsche. 
13. Rémy de Gourmont. 14. Auguste Comte. 
15. Thomas Henry Huxley. 16. Max Stirner. 
17. Blaise Pascal. 18. Gustave Flaubert. 19. Herbert 
Spencer. 20. Emile Faguet. 21. Jules Gaultier. 
22. Jules Laforgue. 23. Sir Oliver Lodge. 24. Hip- 
polyte Adolphe Taine. 25. William Archer. 26. An 
Anonyma. 27. Dr. Julius Elias. 28. Dr. C. H. Her- 
ford. 29. P. H. Wicksteed. 30. Catulle Mendeés. 
31. Havelock Ellis. 32. Dr. Emil Reich. 33. Miss 
Osina Krog. 34. Anatole France. 35. Matthew 
Arnold. 36. “Vernon Lee.” 37. William James. 
38. Edmund Gosse. 39. August Ehrhard. 40. Kirke- 
gaard. 41. Henry James. 42. Bernard Shaw (Ter- 
ribly late in the game for G. B. S., eh?). 43. Laura 
Marholm. 44. Allan Monkhouse. 45. Jean de La 
Bruyére. 46. Maurice Maeterlinck. 47. Lugné-Poé. 
48. Eduard Brandes. 49. Octave Uzanne. 50. A. B. 
Walkley. 

\nd I may have overlooked one or two! More- 
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over, | have not included several quoted at second- 
hand—t. e., quotations embedded in quotations. 

I have denominated this performance a_ record 
breaker. The literature of the aesthetic critique 
may, 1 think, be exhausted without unearthing an 
approach to it. And the sublime part of it all is that 
the most of these quotations (did I neglect to say 
that many of the writers named are quoted not once 
Lut repeatedly?) had, in their original estate, noth- 
ing whatever to do with or about Ibsen? Mr. 
Huneker merely invokes them when hard up for 
something striking or profound to say—which would 
seem to be frequent. Incidentally, who can cavil at 
the propriety of the quotation (from Walt Whit- 
man) that Mr. Huneker has placed upon the title 
page of one of his numerous volumes ?—“Do I con- 
tradict myseli? Very well then, I contradict my- 
self.” It would be strange if he did not, seeing how 
many and diverse are the words of others that he 
employs. 

This quotation from Old Walt, whose “Leaves of 
Grass” Mr. Huneker has called a “capital hunting 
ground for quotations” (and suited the action to 
the word, after the manner of pot-hunters) some- 
how or other reminds me of the reply once made 
by Ste. Beuve to a critic who had accused him of 
contradicting himself. “I may contradict myself,” 


_were his words, “but I do not contradict truth.” 


You perceive the difference? 

Mr. Huneker contradicts himself as he pleases, 
under the sanction of Old Walt. But so far as 
the truth is concerned, he does not bother about that 
beyond delivering himself upon the title-page of 
another of his volumes of the sentiment of Max 
Stirner, viz., “My truth is the truth.” 

We will find, somewhere in this vicinity, a hint oi 
the distance that separates a critic like Ste. Beuve 
from a journalist like Mr. Huneker—a distance 
which cannot be measured by a quotation, but may 
be signified. I have read with interest, for he is 
always interesting, almost if not quite everything 
that Mr. Huneker has published within covers, and 
much else of his beside. I acknowledge my obli- 
gation to him of entertainment, of information, of 
stimulus, of suggestion. But his matter and_ his 
method remain throughout journalistic purely. 

Perhaps you may recall for how long a time Mr. 
Huneker’s public was periodically warned of a forth- 
coming magnum opus?—a life of Liszt which, it was 
stated, he had been at work upon for years and 
was to be the “roof and crown of things” so far 
as his literary labors were concerned? Well, after 
many premonitory rumblings it at last appeared. 
You may have the volume at hand, but if you 
have not, I may describe it succinctly and, I believe, 
truly, as a patchwork of clippings, quotations, gossip, 
persiflage and caqueterie, a sort of grab-bag of ana 
and plate of biographical chop-suey. Remembering 
the chance the author had—the wonderful personality, 
the wonderful career, the wonderful environment, 
the wonderful assemblage of concerted persons—the 
result was indeed. most lamentable. Even Mr. 
Mencken, despite his enthusiasm for Mr. Huneker, 
is forced to dismiss the “Liszt” without bouquets. 

But in a sense it is the most characteristic of its 
author’s books—a pure and not at all a poor piece 
of journalism, readable, amusing, interesting, touched 
with cleverness and élan, with vivid pages and pic- 
turesque paragraphs, but yet a thing without true ex- 
istence in either time or space, destitute of breadth, 
depth, gravity or perspective—biography not in e.- 
celsis but of “excelsior.” We can estimate it best 
if we compare it with such a critical biography as 
that of Shakespeare by Georg Brandes—a real critic, 
whose books are not journalism but literature. 

True, much real literature has first appeared in the 
guise of journalism. Ste. Beuve, I hear somebody 
say, was a journalist. So was Gautier. So, in a 
way, is Brandes. Pater wrote for the reviews. 
Henry James did so. Mr. Howells does so. All of 
which is undeniable. But there is journalism which 
is literature and journalism which is not—which is 
only journalism. You have only to read Ste. Beuve, 
and Brandes, and Gautier, and Pater and James and 





Mr. Howells—and Mr. Huneker—to “get” the differ- 
ence. In some respects there may be but a shade, 
but that shade, why—it is that precisely which dis- 
criminates between the one and the other! The only 
distinctions worth making, in literature as in all the 
arts, are the fine ones. 
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Clay Bailey at the Side Show 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


(Copyright, 1918, by Edgar Lee Masters) 


LAY BAILEY said to me: 
( Let’s go to the circus. 


Clay Bailey was so happy he was walking on 
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his heels, 
And snapping his fingers, 
And (stepping in a ring. 
For we could hear the band play 
All around the square 
In the great big tent by the river. 
And the lions were growling and the elephants were 
roaring, 
And the dog-fennel filled the air. 
And Clay Bailey was a little drunk—just ecnough— 
Just right. 


Clay Bailey was so happy 
He was snapping his fingers, ; 
And laughing, 

And talking to the people, 

And waltzing in a ring when he heard the elephant. 
And when he saw the big tent there against the sky, 
And the side-show beside it 4 
He started out to run. 

And we ran till we came 

Where the crowd was, 

And the lemonade stands, and the barkers. 
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But best of all were the painted canvases 

Of the side-show: 

A golden-haired lady fondling a boa; 

And a strong man lifting weights; 

And a wild man with a spiked club; 

And a giantess; 

And a fat woman. 

Somewhere in the side-show tent was a_hand- 
organ,— 

Um-um-tra-la-la-la-la-la-la!— 

To which the painted canvases, 

In time with the organ 

Were bellying in and out. 

I thought Clay Bailey’s eyes would snap out 

When he saw this and heard the organ. 

He was so merry. 

They looked like electric lights—his eyes did— 

That you snap on and off. 

Let’s go in, said Clay Bailey, 

Come on! 


And the first thing we saw was a cage of monkeys, 
Little fellows, quick-eyed and smart. 

They were eating peanuts, 

And throwing the shells at each other, 

And gibbering. 

\nd looking at themselves in little mirrors, 
And chasing each other, 

And showing their teeth at each other. 

They were picking lice from each other’s backs, 
And playing with their own tails, 

And hopping up to roosts, 

Showing the gizzard color 

Of their littlé behinds. 

Just then a voice like a rip-saw said: 

There are others. 

And we looked up and saw a cockatoo 

Ruffling its neck feathers, 

And swelling up. 

The cockatoo was angry 

And wanted to get at the monkeys, it seemed. 
Zecause we were looking at the monkeys, not at him. 





Well,—around the tent 
The wonders were sitting on platforms. 
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And each wonder had a barker. 

And a barker with a voice like a fog-horn said: 

This way, ladies and gents, to see the learned farmer. 

So we went. 

And there sat the learned farmer 

With some medals on him 

Writing calling cards for people 

In flourishes and scrolls, birds and gazelles and 
things. 

And we wondered how he could do it 

With such thick and knotty hands. 

But the barker said the learned farmer could read 
French. 

But above all, the barker said, 

ISven more than culture 

Was character, will, and sticking to a thing. 

And even above being in the cultured set 

In Boston or anywhere, 

And above being esteemed by the cultured set 

Was to have character. 

And he was going on, getting people to have cards 
written 

When I saw a flame and smoke... . 


And just then 

A big man with a black mustache and a red necktie 

Bellowed : 

This way, ladies and gents, 

And see the heathen Chinee 

Who knows nothing of the living God. 

Think of that, said Clay, 

How would you like to be a Chinee 

And know nothing of the living God? 

Well, there sat the heathen Chinee 

Blowing fire from his mouth 

Against pieces of blue stone like old bottle glass. 

He was melting, pasting, and enameling 

Little threads of metal, figures and things 

On to the blue stone, 

And talking to himself, 

And squirting hot oil and turpentine through his 
teeth, 

And acting in the most awiul way. 

He ought to be arrested, said Clay. 

He is saying things in Chinee 

That they don’t allow in Americee. 


Just then I heard a sound 

Like a concrete mixer. 

It was the granite-jawed man 

On the next platform 

Cracking pebbles with his teeth 

To the tune of the hand-organ. 

He was swallowing the pebbles after he chewed ’em. 

And his barker said 

That pebbles were the most nourishing of food 

To anyone who could chew ’em. 

And it seemed that the granite-jawed man 

And the heathen Chinee were chums. 

And thought each other wonderful. 

Me swallow fire, but not pebbles, said the heathen 
Chinee, 

No likee and no eatee pebbles, 

Too much for Chinaman. 

And the granite-jawed man said, 

Pebbles are easy, but fire—no one but him 

Can swallow fire— 

He’s the world’s wonder! 


Then we saw the fat woman. 

She was a mind-reader, 

And knew everything. 

But she was nervous as a hornet, 

And rocked, and twitched, and screwed her mouth up 

As if she despised everybody, 

The granite-jawed man, the heathen Chinee and 
everybody. 

She was smoking a cigar as big as a rolling-pin. 

But the barker made her put it down. 

Then he bandaged her eyes 

And she went into a trance or something 

And began to talk about fish in bowls, 

And naked women riding peacocks. 

Till finally she twisted up and stuck out her feet 
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And kicked off her red slippers, 

Kind of reckless and contemptuous. 

Then the man stood off 

And played on something 

And said: 

What am I playing on now? 

And she said: Fine tooth comb. 

And now? Jew’s harp. 

And now? Mouth organ. 

And now? Whistle. 

Then he whistled some tunes. 

What’s this? he asked. 

Fugue from Bach, said the fat woman, 

Snappy like. 

And so on. 

What’s the color of my necktie? 

Cobalt! snappy like again. 

All this time the cockatoo was squawking, 

The monkeys were chattering. ’ 

And you could hear the granite-jawed man 

Cracking away like a concrete-mixer. 

And the heathen Chinee had lost the crowd, 

Nobody was noticing him. 

And he was cursing in Chinee, 

And calling the people fools. 

It was because they were watching the fat woman, ] 
think. 

And the cultured farmer 

Had button-holed a school teacher 

And was telling him about Boston. 

The fat woman was terribly mad, 

So much noise fussed her. 

And she seemed to have trouble 

Telling what time the barker was playing in 

On the Jew’s harp and the mouth organ, 

Though she boasted she could tell the time 

Of any piece of music. 

She knew all about mental arithmetic, 

And could talk French, 

And tell fortunes, 

And everything. 


I saw Clay Bailey edging around, 

Back so to speak. 

And a terribly mischievous look came into his eyes. 

And just as the barker said: 

Little Eva here weighs five hundred and_ forty 
pounds, 

And is rich in her own right. 

And she has posted a forfeit of a thousand dollars, 

And will agree to marry the man besides, 

Who can duplicate any oi these feats, 

That’s easy enough said Clay Bailey, 

But not easy enough, considerin’. 


It seems Clay Bailey 

(ot behind there, 

And saw little Eva looking through the bandage 

And saw her fakin’. 

So after sayin’ that, he said 

It’s time to close the show... . 

What do you think? 

Clay Bailey grabbed a ’possum out of a cage 

And walloped the blind nigger playing the hand- 
organ. 

The nigger fell over with a yell. 

Then he stuck little Eva’s red slippers in his pocket, 

And little Eva began to screech. 

Then he slugged the granite-jawed man, 

And pulled the heathen Chinee grom the platform 

By the pigtail. 

He knocked the cockatoo off its perch 

With one of the red slippers. 

And all the time the showmen and barkers 

Tried to catch him. 

But one by one he knocked ’em down- 

Such confusion and yelling! 

The cultured farmer rose up and said 

My word !—just like a Londoner. 

But the monkeys only chattered, 

And hopped from perch to perch 

Until Clay kicked the cage over, 

And rant out of the tent 

Roaring and laughing. 


Well, of course they arrested Clay 

And took him before Justice Pick Elam, 

Where he pleaded temporary insanity 

Contracted in the side show. 

They argued the case all one day 

Quoting Gicero and Blackstone and Lord Eldon. 

Till finally Justice Elam said: 

I think I’ve heard enough. 

It’s all very well to be learned in the law 

But it’s a good thing to have ordinary sense besides. 

That side-show tent was pitched over the line in 
Kidder county. 

I ain’t got jurisdiction. 

‘The offense was not committed in this county. 

Discharged ! 

Court’s adjourned. 


That’s how Clay Bailey broke up the side-show, 
And went scot free! 
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The Book of Trotzky 


By Therese de Maupin 

TTENTION of the world at present is cen- 
A tered upon Germany’s advance into Russia 

and Russia's reception of the German peace 
terms. Boni and Liveright, New York, have pub- 
lished a book which throws a clear light upon Rus- 
sian psychology and conditions, “The Bolsheviki and 
World Peace” written by Leon Trotzky in Switzer- 
land long before the Russian revolution, when per- 
haps he never dreamed of being in the fierce white 
or perhaps red light that has beaten on him for some 
months as one of the outstanding personalities of the 
world’s cataclysm. 

In this book Trotzky defines the position and 
creed of the Internationals, of which he is an ardent 
exponent. ‘Trotzky works for “the revolution’—not 
a Russian revolution or any other revolution in par- 
ticular, but a revolution of the proletariat of all 
countries, with whom he stands, as against capitalism 
as protected by present governments. He says “the 
present war is at bottom a revolt of the forces of 
production against the political form of nation and 
state: It means the collapse of the national state 
as an independent economic unit.” 

Trotzky has been freely accused of being pro- 
German: his book shows that he hates German mil: 
tarism as rabidly as any Englishman or American, 
and he holds the defection of the German Social 
Democrats—to whom he addresses his book—respon- 
sible for the success of their rulers in prosecuting 
war. For the German body was the heart and soul 
of Internationalism and from it the bodies of the 
other nations had derived. When the German Social 
Democrats, therefore, obeyed the behests of their 
government and acted as Germans rather than as 
Internationals, they disrupted the whole organization. 
Trotzky is very bitter against them for this. 

To the extent that the war has aroused the na- 
tional feeling in all peoples it has injured the cause 
of Internationalism, which Trotzky interprets as lil) 
erty, free land and industrial democracy. ‘But 
Trotzky is not a blind fanatic. He can see both 
sides of a question. He understands the arguments 
that were brought to bear upon the Germans and 
recognizes their potency. Just as in America we 
fight for the deliverance of Belgium and the anni 
hilation of kajserism, the Germans were urged to 
fight for “the freedom and independence of Poland 
and Finland, the destruction of czarism and the free 
development of the Russian people.” However, 
Trotzky severely censures the German Social Demo- 
crats for their inability to perceive the analogy 
that exists between czarism and kaiserism and for 
their weakness in voting for the war credits. The 
Socialists should have contented themselves with 
expressing condemnation of the war, declined all 
responsibility for it and refused the vote of confidence 
in their government. He continues: ‘Neither the 
nation nor the state can escape the obligation of 
defense. But when we refuse the rulers our confi- 
dence we by no means rob the bourgeois state of 
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its weapons or its means of defense and even of 
attack—as long as we are not strong enough to 
wrest its power from its hands. In war as in peace 
we are a party of opposition, not a party of power. 
in that way we can also most surely serve that part 
of our task which war outlines so sharply, the work 
of national independence. The Social Democracy 
cannot let the fate of any nation, whether its own or 
another, depend upon military successes. In throw- 
ing upon the capitalist state the responsibility for 
the method by which it protects its independence, 
that is, the violation of the independence ot other 
states, the Social Democracy lays the cornerstone of 
true national independence in the consciousness of 
the masses of all nations. ... If czarism 1s a danger 
to Germany’s independence, there is only one way 
that promises success in warding off this danger, and 
that way lies with us—the solidarity of the working 
masses of Germany and Russia.” 

Trotzky ridicules the idea of a German war oi 
defense and declares that the German aim from the 
very beginning was Russian territory. He also ridi- 
cules the alllies’ claims, In all the belligerent coun- 
tries he sees the governments linked for their own 
gain as opposed to that of the proletariat. It is 
these governments he would overthrow. National 
boundaries should be established on ethnological 
lines: Vienna and the twelve million Germans in con- 
tiguous territory should become a part of Germany ; 
the Serbian section of Austria-Hungary should he 
incorporated in Serbia; the Ukrainians should have 
their own country (even as they now have it); Italy 
should be given her natural territory; Poland, Hun 
gary, Bohemia should be independent. And so on, 
Having thus dismembered Austria-Hungary and leit 
the Hapsburgs without a country, much less a throne, 
he recommends that “the German people ... should 
set about liberating themselves from the Hohen- 
zollerns.” These are the things to be accomplished 
by the third International. This is the peace Trotzky 
would have. And “the conditions upon which peace 
should be concluded—the peace of the peoples them- 
selves, and not the reconciliation of the diplomats— 
must be the same jor the whole International: No 
contributions; the right of every nation to self- 
determination; the United States of Europe—with- 
out monarchies, without standing armies, without 
ruling feudal castes, without secret diplomacy.” 

Lincoln Steffens writes an introduction to Trotzky’s 
book. He points out that Trotzky views the war and 
the Russian revolution as incidents working to the 
world revolution, that Trotzky’s acceptance of Ger- 
man peace terms is not looking to a separate peace 
with any country, but to an end of the war in 
and by “the revolution” everywhere. Steffens calls 
Trotzky “a strong man, with a definite mind and a 
purpose of his own, which he has the will and the 
nerve to pursue. Trotzky is ruled by and 
represents a very simple-minded people who are act- 
ing like him, literally upon the theory that the com- 
mon people govern now, in Russia; and that since 
they don’t like the war of the kaiser, the czar, the 
kings and the emperors, their government should 
make peace with the peoples of the world, a demo- 
cratic peace against imperialism and capitalism and 
the state everywhere, for the establishment in its 
stead of a free world-wide democracy.” 

Trotzky has lived up to his book pretty thoroughly, 
thus far, as head of the foreign affairs department 
of the revolution. Where he will come out in the 
iong run is conjectural. He may be said to have 
accomplished nothing in fact but the strengthening 
of Germany, the war-land par excellence, and the 
reduction of Russia to a social chaos, while the 
world-war goes on and the revolution faces famine. 

3ut Trotzky is still following his star. That star 
may be called a peace of the peoples. He has made 
others see it, the leaders of the British Labor party 
for example, and Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States. He has changed the purpose of 
the war on the side of the entente. Is the star an 
ignis fatuus? Well, all true radicals will incline to 
think with Burns that “even the light which leads 
astray is light from heaven.” 
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A Sophisticated Mystic 
By Babette Deutsch 


OST men preoccupied with ethics live in a 

Copernican universe. For them the sun and 

all the stars revolve about man’s terrene 
home. They draw “the First Intelligence .... as 
if it went forever on two legs.” When one escapes 
from this natural and familiar conception, bearing 
with him the belief in man’s essential dignity, he is 
at once a chastened and a medical philosopher. Such 
is the intellectual history of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Spiritually, he was fathered by the njne- 
teenth century: in his respect for science, in his 
traditionalism, no less than in his. hard-won faith, 
he is the product of a century whose struggle was 
different from our struggle. 

There is nothing invidious in calling Robinson a 
traditionist. He himself declares that his “limited 
public has come by this time to see that I was never 
so perilously modern, after all.” To score him for 
it, however, is much like blaming him for having 
been brought up in a Maine town in the neighbor- 
hood of a Tudor manor house. What he thinks to 
be the poet’s business he has plainly expressed in 
an “octave” in his first accessible volume: 

“To get at the eternal strength of things, 

And fearlessly to make strong songs of it, 

Is, to my mind, the mission of that man 

The world would call a poet.” 
In the title poem of this book, “The Children of 
the Night” he says with youthful didacticism: 
“It is the faith within the fear 
That holds us to the life we curse;— 
So let us in ourselves revere 
The Self which is the Universe!” 
This is his reiterated religion. “The soul itself must 
insulate the Real,” he declares again and again. It 
is expressed even in those less metaphysical verses 
in which he draws, with terse detinitiveness, the men 
and women about him. One of the finest of these 
is the poem of “Richard Cory,” that “gentleman 
from sole to crown, Clean favored, and imperially 
slim.” 
“And he was always quietly arrayed, 
And he was always human when he talked; 


But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

‘Good-morning,’ and he glittered when he walked. 
“And he was rich,—yes, richer than a king,— 

And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine we thought that he was everything 

To make us wish that we were in his place. 
“So on we worked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the 

bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

Went home and put a bullet through his head.” 
As a young man of twenty-eight, Robinson indicated 
in a dozen places the philosophy and the technique 
which the years were to develop, rather than to 
change. Here is his faith, more sombre than serene, 
his keen insight into the psychology of twisted lives, 
« lingering over failure, and a brilliance of phrasing 
like the thrust of a scalpel. 

Five years elapsed before a second yolume came 
out, and curiously, this “Captain Craig” would ap- 
pear to be the earlier volume. The initial poem is 
a verbose and tedious disappointment. Only the 
message of the vagabond-scholiast is characteristic : 
“Courage that is not all flesh-recklessness.” The 
ineptness of this work, on the one hand, and the 
themes of the other poems, on the other, seem to 
point to a false prigrity. An example is “Isaac and 
Archibald,” which shows not merely these two old 
men, but the solemn, intriguing little boy who was 
their confidant. In its conception, as in its com- 
position, the picture is simple and unalterable. Rob- 
inson has done more than paint a portrait. He gives 
a sense of light and scent, of time and change, a 
mood, a place, a humor and a sorrow richly reeking 
of experience. The boy is on his way with /saac to 
visit Archibald, and find out what he is doing with 
his oats. On the road the first old man confides to 
him that “Archibald is changing.” Thrilling is the 
picture of Jsaac, who seemed to his small companion 
to stride along “like something out of Homer,” 
while the twelve-year-old legs try to keep pace with 


somewhat less of success than the twelve-year-old 

mind. They come finally to Archibald’s farm, and 

there /saac finds to his chagrin that his advice is 

unnecessary, for the oats are already cut; and while 

he goes out to view the fields, Archibald, in the 

orchard with the boy, tells him that /saac is getting 

old. And the boy, for whom this walk and these 

sad confidences, the old men testing cider in Archi- 

bald’s cellar, and playing seven-up while he keeps 

count, are all confused with fair prodigious dreams, 

lies on his back, and munches, still and wise: 

“Never shall I forget, long as I live, 

The quaint thin crack in Archibald’s old voice, 

The lonely twinkle in his little eyes, 

Or the way it made me feel to be with him. 

I know I lay and looked for a long time 

Down through the orchard and across the road, 

Across the river and the sun-scorched hills 

That ceased in a blue forest, where the world 

Ceased with it. Now and then my fancy caught 

A flying glimpse of a good life beyond— 

Something of ships and _ sunlight, streets and 
singing, 

Troy falling, and the ages coming back, 

And ages coming forward: Archibald 

And Isaac were good fellows in old clothes 

And Agamemnon was a friend of mine; 


“So I lay dreaming of what things I would, 
Calm and incorrigibly satisfied 
With apples and romance and ignorance, 
And the floating smoke from Archibald’s clay pipe.” 
The tenderness in these poems, as when he speaks 

of the “credulous frail hands” of children, is more 
frequent in the thin book which followed three 
years later. It shows, for instance, in the perfect 
lyric addressed “To a Dead Lady:” 

“The laugh that love could not forgive 

Is hushed, and answers to no calling; 

The forehead and the little ears 

Have gone where Saturn keeps the years; 

The breast where roses could not live 

Is done with rising and with falling.” 
It is the informing charm of the poem “To Arvia,” 
and gleams in all the visions “Multiple, tropical, 
winged with a feathery flame like birds of Paradise.” 
The book is dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, and 
contains a poem in which the Colonel is rather 
startlingly nominated “The Revealer.” There are 
two other poems which treat of more historic figures : 
one, supposed to have been written not long after 
the civil war, of the man who “met rancor with 
a cryptic mirth Laconic—and Olympian ;” the other, 
called “An Island,” which, though lacking in many 
respects, abounds in suggestive touches: 
“They tell me that great kings look very small 
When they are put to bed.” 
This finality is underscored : 
“Flags that are vanished, flags that are soiled and 


furled, 
Say what will be the word when I am gone: 
What learned little acrid archive men 
Will burrow to find me out and burrow again,— 


And all for naught.” 
Nearly all of these poems are marked by a for- 
giving discernment, especially the group that be- 
gins, “We go no more to Calverly’s, For there the 
lights are few and low.” The poet’s preoccupation 
with failure is very evident here, as an interest which 
has its roots in an unworldliness that is quite dis- 
tinct from other worldliness. Thus Robinson con- 
cludes, concerning one of that vanished company, in 
lines that are finely self-revealing: 

“T say no more than I should say 

Too far for guidance of to-day, 

Too near for the eternities.” 

While his poems are remarkable psychological 
studies, and quickened with dramatic contrasts, when, 
in 1914, his first play was published, its poetic 
qualities outshone any claim to dramatic values it 
may have possessed. What is notable in “Van 
Zorn” is not the action, which is literally fated from 
the beginning, but the amazing character drawing, 
the harping upon destiny, and the sense of man’s in- 
significance contrasted with his essential worth. It 
is a play for the library rather than for the theatre, 
and it reads with the breathless scintillation of 
Henry James in his more conversible moments. It 
is, however, too obviously fabricated and too un- 
dramatic to be otherwise interesting. ‘The Porcu- 
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which appeared the following year, is more 
stage, but that too fails to be 
The situation is one of those 


pine,” 
adaptable for the 
entirely convincing. 
triangles which become polygonal as one looks at 
them; and as in the former play there was a Master- 
Mage who was the tool of destiny, so in this a 
young man, “who stopped geometry after he had 
learned that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points,” tries to take a too simple short- 
cut to the happiness of the people concerned. But 
the situation as he handles it is impossible, and the 
play ends with the suicide of the woman whom 
he was most anxious to satisfy. Its lesson seems 
to lie in her final words to him: “Don’t you know 
that men like you—men who would set the individual 
apart from the community, are always—almost 
always—disappointed?” But what it more effec- 
tually proves is that Robinson is not a playwright, 
but a poet. 

That he is one of the foremost poets writing in 
America to-day is established by his 1916 volume: 
“The Man Against the Sky.” Here is the fullest 
expression of his sophisticated mysticism, born of 
the union of a tonic unworldliness with a penetrating 
intelligence. “The Man Against the Sky” is his 
final word to those who stumble blindly in chaos; 
but before he speaks it he gives us some of the most 
notable things he has written. Such is “Flammonde,” 
which is justly popular; such “Eros Turannos,” 
whose conclusion shows his power of imagery at its 
best: ; 

“Meanwhile we do no harm; for they 
That with a god have striven, 
Not hearing much of what we say, 
Take what the god has given; 
Though like waves breaking it may be, 
Or like a changed familiar tree, 
Or like a stairway to the sea 
Where down the blind are driven.” 
He is less astringent in this recent work than he had 
hefore permitted himself to be. One is grateful for 
these bright glimpses: 
“As upward through her dream he fares, 
Half-clouded by a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs.” 


“The stillness of October gold 


Went out like beauty from aé face.” 


But the poem in which he puts aside at once his per- 
sonal philosophy and his peculiarities of expression 
is that miracle of resurrection: “Ben Jonson Enter- 
tains a Man from Stratford.” It is the more re- 
markable because Robinson’s personality so thor- 
oughly pervades everything else he has done; while 
here, with no loss of his succinctness of phrase, or 
his masterly technique, he succeeds in evoking two 
such individual giants as Shakespeare and his huge 
idolater. It begins thus simply : 


“You are a friend then, as I make it out, 

Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 

Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more shillings, 
All most harmonious,—” 


And goes on, in a manner that seems full of beguil- 
ing irrelevancies, but is all pointed and poignant, 
until Jonson breaks out: 


"eee ow ees Ord! how IT see him now, 
Pretending, maybe trying to be like us. 

Whatever he may have meant, we never had him; 
He failed us, or escaped, or what you will,— 

And there was that about him (God knows what,— 
We'd flayed another had he tried it on us) 

That made as many of us as had wits, 

More fond of all his easy distances 

Than one another's noise and clap-your-shoulder.” 


He muses over him, he laughs, he frowns: 


“To me it looks ‘as if the power that made him, 
For fear of giving all things to one creature, 

Left out the first,—faith, innocence, illusion, 
Whatever ‘tis that keeps us out of Bedlam,— 

And thereby, for his too consuming vision, 
Empowered him out of nature.” 


Till after an hour in the tavern, vast talk, and no few 
pauses, worshipful Ben demands: 
_ Tell me, now, 


If there was ever anything let loose 
On earth by gods or devils heretofore 
Like this mad, careful, proud, indifferent Shakes- 


peare! 
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sighing in conclusion: “O Lord, that House in Strat- 
ford!” For sheer magic nothing that Robinson has 
done, the fewest things done by any living poet, 
touches this intimate dramatic portrait. Its merit 
lies in the fact that it is not Robinson, but Ben him- 
self, 

As tor the former’s private philosophy, that is ex- 
pressed in the poem which gives the book its title 
and bring it to a close. Terse and comprehensive, 
abounding in startling images and literary references, 
and leading through some obscure metaphysical pas- 
sages to an intuited light, it never loses sight of the 
man, against the sky. It is, like any good thing, 
difficult to quote, but these lines indicate its signifi- 
cance: 

“Between me and the sunset like a dome 

Against the glory of a world on fire, 

Now burned a sudden hill, 

Bleak, round, and high, by flame-lit height made 
higher, 

With nothing on it for the flame to kill 

Save one who moved and was alone up there 

To loom before the chaos and the glare 


As if he were the last god going home 
Unto his last desire.” 


There follow many deep searchings of his purpose, 
gr his lack thereof, and then: 


“Whatever the dark road he may have taken, 
This man who stood on high 

And faced alone the sky, 

Whatever drove or lured or guided him,— 


His way was even as ours; 

And we with all our wounds and all our powers, 
Must each await alone at his height 

Another darkness or another light.” 


Sharply on this rings the eternal question; till with 
incréased acerbity the poet cries: “No safe evangel 
of equality” will tell us 


OO evento eaten ... Why one man in five 
Should have a care to stay alive 

While in his heart he feels no violence 
Laid on his humor and intelligence 

When infant Science makes a pleasant face 
And waves again that hollow toy, the Race.” 


3ut scornful as the philosopher may be of the blind 
tread-mill which serves most men for a mind, the 
visionary has a bolder challenge : 

“Shall we, because Eternity records 

Too vast an answer for the time-born words 

We spell, whereof so many are dead that once 
In our capricious lexicons 

Were so alive and final, hear no more 

The Word itself, the living word no man 

Has ever spelt, 

And few have ever felt 

Without the fears and old surrenderings 

And terrors that began 

When Death let fall a feather 
And humbled the first man?” 
And so the poem bitterly and sublimely ends: 
“What have we seen beyond our sunset fires 
That lights again the way by which we came? 
Why pay we such a price, and one we give 
So clamoringly, for each racked empty day 
That leads one more last human hope away, 
As quiet fiends would lead past our crazed eyes 
Our children to an unseen sacrifice? 

If after all that we have lived and thought, 

All comes to Nought,— 

If there be nothing after Now, 
And we be nothing anyhow, 
And we know that,—why live? 
‘Twere sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 

Will open on the cold eternal shores 
That look sheer down 
To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 

Where all who know may drown.” 


To this there can be nothing further said. Cer- 
tainly Robinson’s last production is a much lesser 
thing. It purports to be a fresh treatment of the 
old Arthurian theme, but though it glows with beau- 
tiful images, and betrays as ever a nice psychology, 
it has no profound importance. Many critics have 
considered it an apologia for feminism, because of 
the lines: 
ie ; soe « @ the torch 


from his wings 


Of woman, who, together with the light 
That Galahad found, is yet to light the world.” 


But there is rather slim evidence of any such de- 
batable purpose. Here, if anywhere, his traditional- 
ism has played him false. 
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But it is clear that Robinson is not one who loves 
too.much “to consecrate the magic of dead things.” 
“We lack the courage to be where we are,” he says 
in one of his earliest poems. It is not true of him. 
He is traditionary in his use of the more familiar 
metrical forms; in the sense that he is reminiscent 
of Browning; even to the point of occasional obscur- 
ity; in his austere teleology. His flashes of ironic 
wit, and his not infrequently esoteric vocabulary, 
make of him a kind of male Emily Dickinson. But 
he is less of a facile optimist than the English poet, 
and his shrewdness is not so humorous as that of his 
whimsical compatriot. For all his rejection of ma- 
terialism, Robinson builds his faith on the universe 
that science discovers to him. More than any other 
contemporary, he seems to recognize the dreadful 
burden of man’s brute inheritance upon his creative 
intelligence. Still it is in the latter that he puts 
his confidence, as one who, scanning the impenetrable 
void, beholds “a light behind the stars.” 
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The Million Heir 


By Newton A. Fuessle 
rE 


N the ear-splitting din of the big operator’s room, 
Santy sat patiently “pounding the brass.” 

In this tumult of dots and dashes, in this 
endless ebb and flow of messages, the telegrapher 
dreamed as he worked. 

An oppressive sense of his own humble lot in life 
tilled him to-day as he transmitted his share of tele- 
grams. In the flood of offers to buy and orders to 
sell that his instrument hurled across the miles, he 
caught fleeting, troubling glimpses of that strange 
world of large affairs for which he yearned. 

As he worked, he speculated on what he would 
do if he were rich. 
fell into his mind from the sheaves of wires and 
sprouted into all manner of wonderful schemes. 

At noon, he unwrapped a paper bundle containing 
his lunch, Having eaten, he went to the bank. There 
he counted off sixteen dollars from his pay, and fell 
into line before the receiving teller’s window. 

For the first time in his life his cash in the savings 
bank had attained the magic of four figures. Toward 
this golden goal he and his wife long had aimed, 
filled with vague, tremulous anticipation of the new 
era in their tired, uneventful lives which they felt 
would begin when they possessed a thousand dollars. 

All afternoon, at his ticker, Santy wondered what 
he would do with the thousand dollars. Streams 
of revery bore him into enticing wonderlands of pos- 
sibilities. 


Fantastic seeds of suggestion 


Still lost in speculation, he wedged himself into a. 


street-car jam that evening. He felt singularly su- 
perior to the perspiring strap-hangers about him. 
His little fortune, awaiting his bidding in banked 
security, afforded him a thrilling sense of importance. 

The glow of geraniums, pansies, and other signs of 
June clasped his little rented cottage in a warm 
embrace as he entered his yard. Laddy, aged eight, 
was licking the table spoon with which his mother 
had just applied the final floating 
island pudding. 

After dinner, Santy promptly ordered Laddy to 
bed. Thence it was a swift transition from “Now 
I lay me down to sleep” to the worldlier subject of 
cold cash. 

“Well,” proclaimed Santy, regarding his 
soberly, “We've reached the thousand mark. Four 
figures,” he added impressively, handing his wife 
the pass-book. 

Instantly his wife, whose scrimping and scraping 
were chiefly responsible for to-day’s glorious event, 
was all a-flutter. 

“Now what are we going to do with it?” asked 
Santy earnestly. 

Thrice had they lost small sums in investments. 
Their expectations had been shattered respectively 
on the rocks of real estate, oil stock, and the inyen- 
tive proclivities of a kinsman on Bessie’s side of 
the family. 
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“I’d just as soon leave it where it is for a spell,” 
said Santy cautiously, “only the banks don’t pay 
but three per cent interest.” 

“And so many banks fail,” objected the wite. 
“Why wouldn't it be sensible to make a payment on 
a home?” 

“Fools build, and wise folks rent,’ proclaimed 
Santy conclusively. He had been skimming a sym- 
posium of opinions for and against the wisdom of 
inhabiting rented abodes. 

The morrow found Santy banging his key with 
growing perplexity. <All day the thought of his 
thousand dollars was uppermost in his mind. Plans 
for its use spun disquietingly through his brain. 

That evening, Santy’s particular position in the 
street-car jam must have been specifically arranged 
by Fate itself. For suddenly, as he dangled from 
his creaking strap which he shared fifty-fifty with 
a brobdgnagian female shopper, he found himself 
staring at a street-car advertisement which was 
destined to play an important part in his life. It ran: 


* * * # *: * * « * * * * 


* THE GOOSE THAT LAYS 
‘ THE GOLDEN EGGS 
Ler Us Dounte Your Money IN TWELVE YEARS 
* WE Pay Stx Per Cent ON Your SAVINGS 
PHOENIX BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


x x *« x * * * * * * 


7 * @ et @ © & & 


* & & 


Alongside the announcement, a benign goose was 
dropping an ege, appropriately printed in gilt, into 
a handy nest. Santy read and re-read the advertise- 
ment. He was deeply impressed. 

That night Laddy was again rushed off to his 
slumbers ahead of schedule, despite lusty protests; 
and again the parents went into executive session 
under the glow of the colored reading lamp which 
a generous newspaper had presented to them as a 
premium with a three years’ subscription. Santy 
began at once to describe the star performances of 
the Phoenix people’s wonderful goose. 

“Six per cent is quite a little,” he concluded. “It’s 
better to be safe than sorry.” 

But Bessie, his wife, did not enthuse. She had 
harbored nebulous visions of more spectacular results 
which she hoped might be evoked from the thousand. 

“In time it would mean a nice little nest egg for 
you and Laddy—even at only six per cent,” pursued 
Santy. 

He began figuring on the margin of the evening 
paper. 

“In twelve years, there would be $2,000,” he said. 
“That’s a long time to wait,”’ objected Bessie with- 
out interest. 

“In twenty-four years, vou’d have $4,000,” con- 
tinued Santy. 

“T’d be fifty-five years old,” sniffed his wife. 

“And in thirty-six vears,” continued Santy, unper- 
turbed, “there’d be the neat little sum of $8,000.” 

“In thirty-six vears, I’ll he an old hag!” exclaimed 
Ressie, impatiently. 

“But think of what it would mean to Laddy,” 
urged Santy, mildly. 

“Don’t you worry about Laddv,” hoasted the 
mother. “He'll take care of himself all right.” 

Santy figured calmly on. 

“In forty-eight years, since it doubles itself every 
twelve years,” he continued quietly, there would be 
$16,000.” 

And you and I would be dead and gone! 
Laddy would be an old man.” 

“By the end of sixty years,” 
oblivious to her remark, “the golden egg would be 
worth $32,000.” 

“Dream on!” 

The other’s pencil kept going. 

“In seventy-two years,” he announced impressively, 
“there’d be $64,000.” 

“Give me that pencil!” groaned Bessie. 

“Twice $64,000 makes $128,000! That’s at the 


” 


Even 


chanted Santy, 


end of eighty-four years. 
“Wake me up when you get through,” retorted 
Bessie with exasperation. 
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“Times two is $256,000. Over a quarter of a million 
dollars at the end of ninety-six years,” continued 
Santy, awe-stricken. 

“Stop it! Are you going crazy?” cried Bessie. 

“Twice that makes $512,000. That's at the end ot 
one hundred eight years!” continued Santy in a 
daze. 

Jessie plugged her ears with her tingers. 

“Wait!” cried Santy wildly. “At the end of one 
hundred and twenty years, our goose’s golden egg 
would be worth $1,024,000!” 

The telegrapher, who had always been poor, sat 
staring at his calculations. 

“A million dollars!” he repeated incredulously. 

“I’ve got it!” he cried, jumping to his feet. 

“Not so loud,” commanded the other. “The neigh- 
bors will hear you. And for pity’s sake, get that 
wild look out of your eyes!” 

“It seems impossible,” muttered Santy intensely. 
“But there’s the figures.” 

He went back over his calculations, verifying 
them. 

“Think of it!” he went on excitedly. 
it in our power to make someone of our own flesh 
and blood a millionaire! Listen. You and I have 
We always will be poor. We 
were born to be poor. We havn’t got the knack 
to get rich. The same applies to Laddy. Like 
lather, like son.” 

He paused abruptly. His idea was growing upon 
him. Its tendrils feeding upon the sensitive soil of 
his imagination, gripped. What folly it would be 
to spend this thousand. Instead, what glittering, in- 
credible wonders time and its ally, compound in- 
terest, could achieve with it! The goose! The 
golden egg! 

A heated argument ensued. Bessie protested 
against the absurdity of his far-fetched proposition 
to enrich their children’s children of a remote gen- 
eration. But her protests were chaff before his 
cnthusiasm. 

All the next day, Santy was unable to rend his 
thoughts from the idea, Unsent messages piled up 
Twice he was reprimanded by the 


“We've got 


always been poor. 


before him. 
manager. 

That evening he re-opened the all-important sub- 
ject. 

“I wouldn't trust one of these building and loan 
associations with five cents,” declared his wife. “How 
do you know your money would be safe over 
night ?” 

“[ know all about this Phoenix Company,” an- 
“I’ve asked three of the biggest 
banks in town all about this crowd. They’ve got a 
good word for them everywhere. Solid as Pike’s 
Peak. Been in business over sixty years. Just listen 
to me now for a minute. Suppose that some forbear 
of ours had had good sense enough to lay away 
$1,000 at 6 per cent for his next of kin after one 
hundred and twenty years? We'd be millionaires 
to-day! The whole trouble is,” argued Santy, “that 
we just keep our thoughts plastered on to-day, with 
never a thought of to-morrow.” 

“There’s a lot of difference between to-morrow 
and a hundred years from to-morrow,” interrupted 
his wife. 

“Well and good!” exclaimed Santy. “But I tell 
you the way to stamp out poverty a hundred years 
from now is to start to-day. Why can’t we make 
a little sacrifice for future generations?” 

Santy talked on and on. And in the end he had 
literally ground down his wife’s opposition. 

“All right,” she said wearily, “have it your own 
way.” 

The next day, having drawn his savings out of the 
bank, Santy hastened to the neat two-story building 
which housed the Phoenix Building and-Loan Asso- 


ciation. 
“How long can I leave a thousand dollars here 


swered Santy. 


at six per cent?” he demanded. 

“Tust as long as you like,” smiled the cashier. 
“That’s what we’re in business for.” 

He tucked his savings under the beneficent wing of 


the auriferous goose. His bosom swelled with pride. 


At last he had a hand in Big Business. He was 
projecting the glistening, wonder-working arm of 
Midas himself into the dim and distant future. 

“The next thing to do is to see a lawyer,” an- 
nounced Santy. “I want it down in black and white 
that the shell of this nest egg is not to be cracked 
until it amounts to a million dollars.” 

When Santy unfolded his project the next day to 
a lawyer, that gentleman listened in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Can a will like that be drawn up?” demanded 
Santy. 

“T don’t know why not,” said the astounded bar- 
rister. 

When the will was drawn and witnessed, proclaim- 
ing that the deposited sum of $1,000, with all its 
accrued interests, should at the end of one hundred 
and twenty years revert to George Santy’s next of 
kin, the glad testator laid it safely away in the 
safety deposit vault of the savings bank. 


II. 


And now there dawned a wondrous period in the 
humble lives of Santy and his wife. As the forbears 
of a millionaire-to-be, their whole attitude toward 
life now underwent a transformation. The new role 
which fate had ordained for them thrilled them with 
currents of strange satisfaction. 


A wholly new and tolerant feeling toward the 
aristocratic classes came to them. Santy, who had 
once bent a-listening ear to the harangues of Socialist 
orators on the Public Square, now scoffed at the glit- 
tering generalities of their gospel of discontent. 

The silent splendor of passing limousines, the 
gleaming windows of the fashionable down-town 
cafés, the gloriously garbed occupants of boxes at 
the theater seen from the cheap altitudes of balcony 
or gallery—these glimpses of the haunts and sym- 
bols of the rich thrilled the telegrapher with an un- 
canny sense of the new relations they bore him. 

He found himself, for the first time in his life, 
looking through the magazines of the smart set. His 
eyes gleamed and smoldered as he sat in the reading- 
room of the public library, and pored over their 
pages. An eager wistfulness stole over his spirit as 
he turned the pages, a feeling that he was getting 
into touch with his own. The pictures of these 
magazines haunted him—the stately mansions of the 
rich, the splendid interiors, formal gardens, won- 
drously garbed women in their boxes at the races, 
social celebrities at country club and seashore. Clos- 
ing his eyes, he could see the heir to his millions 
playing a definite and rightful réle in the glamour 
of this life of ease, and plenty, and contentment. 

At times Santy and his wife exchanged confidences 
regarding the object of their dreams and longings. 
But oftener they would sit together in silence on the 
stoop of their cottage, or beneath the glow of an 
evening lamp, their thoughts roving on together into 
these distant realms, their fancies weaving inex- 
pressible visions. 

Santy’s delight with the project, as time wore on, 
had overcome the last of Bessie’s doubts. That dim, 
unborn descendant, indeed, had become a vivid entity 
to their fancies. He loomed more real than any 
person in their entire acquaintance. 

The pictures of smart, handsome youths made 
strange impressions upon the wife. She thrilled as 
she peered at these stunning young scions. They 
awoke visions of her own vague girlhood ideals. 
The composite effect of scores of these pictures 
fused into what she fancied their heir might be. 
They always referred to him now as the “million 
heir.” The wife cut out and laid carefully away 
many pictures of these popular youths, clad in golf- 
togs, for tennis, sailing, polo, business and evening. 

There were periods of hard sledding, when their 
need of money was great. Yet, through it all, they 
held with steadfast purpose to their decision to keep 
their deposit intact. 

“Some day,” the telegrapher would say, “our de- 
scendants will bless us for what we have gone 
through. No, we can’t touch it. It’s not ours. It’s 
his.” 
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Laddy, their son, had drifted out to Seattle. Let- 
ters from him were few and far between. He was 
now in his twenty-fifth year. Compared with that 
glowing, vivid youth who was to inherit the savings 
which had been held inviolate against his coming, 
Laddy had become almost a stranger to them. 

One day the post-man brought to the Santy cot- 
tage a photograph of the wandering son. His mother 
looked long and steadfastly into the strangely famil- 
iar features of her boy. The face was much thinner 
than the robust features of the Laddy she had last 
seen. It startled her. A feeling of concern began 
troubling her. 

A sudden yearning for this boy of hers—this ab- 
sent, neglected boy—overwhelmed her. 

Accusing thoughts ran through her. What a 
mother, to have let a being, vague and unborn and 
over a century removed, lay hold of her love and 
thoughts, and usurp the place in her heart that be- 
longed to this boy of hers! 

She rocked bitterly to and fro, sobbing pitifully, 
racked with regret over these wasted years, con- 
scious at last of the true meaning of this weird and 
terrible avarice, this money-madness that had domi- 
nated her and her husband. 

“We hadn’t ought to have done it,” she wept, the 
liot tears of restored and resurrected mother-love 
running down her cheeks. “It wasn’t right.” 

That evening she showed her husband Laddy’s pic- 
ture. “Don’t you think he looks peaked?” she asked 
anxiously. 


“The boy’s all right. He looks fine to me,” said 


Santy. “Time they were having some children, ain't 
hd 


it? That’s the thing—children!” he added. 
And he lapsed into dreaming. 


FE. 

It was midnight, and Broadway’s revels were in 
furious swing. The year was 2035. 

A combination runabout and flyabout spread its 
graceful planes, left the pavement with a sonorous 
whirr of its powerful engine, and soared to the roof 
of one of New York’s great hotels. 

One of its occupants was Rex Rogers. His face 
was the face of one who has battered his way 
through twenty years of dissipation, a face which, at 
the age of forty, comprises that blend of weakness 
and hardness which it takes wealth to achieve. 

He and his companions made their way to the 
Roman room. Here the nightly drama of New 
York’s café life was unfolding itself after the man- 
ner of the year 2035. The patrons reclined on 
couches as they ate and drank. Young women, picked 
and paid for their arresting beauty, passed about 
among the guests taking their orders, after which 
the food and drink sped magically into place on 
automatic trays. 

Rex nibbled his food without relish, but drank 
glass after glass of absinthe. The cabaret per- 
formance, a mode of entertainment which had been 
revived after more than one hundred years’ absence, 
hored him. At last he directed a black look across 
the brilliant scene, rose, and sauntered over toward 
the edge of the roof. Ninety stories below he beheld 
the amber blaze of the streets, out of which sprang 


greedily. ... 


the tall towers of buildings like burning cacti from 
the surface of a smoldering desert. 

Rex drew nearer the edge. He thought of the 
ease with which he might hurl himself off into a 
crash of oblivion and escape his debts, his disgust 
with life, his rank failure of a life. 

“L'll do it,” he snarled, and took a quick step for- 
ward. 

“Rex!” exclaimed a voice behind him. 

He wheeled. The other was a man of his ac- 
quaintance, a lawyer. 

“Well?” frowned Rex angrily. 

“I've been hunting you all day,” said the other. 
“l’ve got some news for you that will banish dull 
care and keep you forever away from the edges of 
high roofs.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the profligate. 

“You’re the heir to a million dollars.” 

Rex gasped. 

“An ancestor of yours took it into his head away 
back in 1915 to salt away $1,000 in a building and 
loan association at six per cent interest, and left it 
and its accrued interests to whomever the rules and 
regulations of descent should make his next of kin 
at the end of one hundred and twenty years. You're 
it. The old fellow’s thousand has blossomed into a 
million. Congratulations.” 

The profligate seized the lawyer’s arm with shak- 
ing hand to steady himself. His eyes glittered 
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IV. 
On a bench in Madison Square sat a dilapidated 


youth of twenty. Though life had dealt him blow 
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after blow, it had not taken away cither hope or 
courage. His eyes were blue and_ pleasant, and 
kindly. Hard luck had not embittered him. He 
still believed in the world and in himself. He had 
spent his last groat for breakfast and was philo- 
sophically studying the faces of the passers-by. 

A hobo with whom he had bummed his way from 
Chicago to New York had called him Bubbles be- 
cause of his unfailing optimism, and the name had 
stuck. 

Madison Square, where Bubbles sat, was a little 
clearing in a bristling thicket of incredibly lofty 
buildings, some of which had been flung one hun- 
dred and twenty stories into the air. A torn bit of 
newspaper, fluttering out of one of these soaring 
office windows, dropped into the square and blew 
toward Bubbles. He stooped and picked it up. The 
following headlines caught his eye: 


INHERITS MILLION FROM GREAT- 
GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER. 

subbles plunged into the story. 

“Rex Rogers, a New Yorker well known on 
Broadway, last night found himself the heir to a 
million dollars by the terms of one of the most 
singular wills ever admitted to probate in America,” 
ran the story. 

“Back of the astonishing bequest lies the de- 
termination of his great-great-great-grand father, 
George Santy, telegraph operator who died over,a 
hundred years ago, to make some descendant a mil- 
lionaire. 

“Rogers’ inheritance is the product of $1,000 de- 
posited one hundred and twenty years ago with a 
building and loan association, the compound interest 
of which has multiplied itself into the present prince- 
ly proportions.” 

Here the story ended abruptly ; the paper was torn. 
Amazement at the odd circumstances of the bequest 
filled the penniless Bubbles as he read. He had 
heard of Rex Rogers. He dimly recalled scandals 
connected with his name. A _ peculiar feeling, an 
inexplicable sense of injustice, came and troubled 
him. Vague revolt against the fate which had en- 
riched this idler stirred him to poignant pondering. 

All day the story of George Santy’s bequest kept 
weaving through Bubbles’ thoughts. From deep 
down, from deeper than any emotion had ever 
sprung, indefinable sensations filtered upward. What 
was it? r 

Once he leaped suddenly to his feet, startled by a 
gleam, a glitter, that seemed for the fraction of a 
second to light some dark corners of forgotten 
memories. But instantly the point of flame blurred 
and was gone. 

“What the devil’s the matter with me anyway?” he 
muttered. 

A month later he crawled cautiously out of a box- 
car in the freight yards of a middle-western city. 


. For days he had ridden with the battered bums who 


, 


infest the “empties” and cling like bugs to the rods. 
He begged his breakfast at the alley door of a 
cheap eating-house, then roamed aimlessly about 
town. 

He stopped in front of a towering business block. 
A bronze plate above the door bore the name 
“Phoenix Building and Loan Association.” He stood 
rooted to the spot. Strange currents ran through 
him. A flood of associations swept him like surf— 
the piece of newspaper which had fluttered to his 
feet in Madison Square, the New York idler’s in- 
heritance of the million dollars, his own unreasoning 
sense of the injustice of it. 

He drifted on with the crowds. Soon he found 
himself loitering near the telegraph office of the 
railway station, listening idly to the unintelligible 
clicking of the receiving instrument. Suddenly he 
bent nearer, and listened intently to the dots-and- 
dashes. 

“Father worse—come at once—bring Louise,” he 


murmured. 
The operator, a young woman, looked up, smiled, 
and said: “I see you know the code.” 
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A confused look sprang into Bubbles’ face. “Is 
that what it was saying?” he answered with sur- 
prise. 

“Word for word.” 

“That’s funny. Blessed if I know anything about 
the code,” rejoined Bubbles in bewilderment. 

He listened again. The instrument’s chatter was 
Greek to him. He strode nonplussed away. 

fe 


Six months’ roamings brought Bubbles trailing 
back to New York. Intermittent attacks of indus- 
try always made him lust for the open road, and he 
was never long in one place. And now he sat again 
in Madison Square. Beside him sat a dejected park- 
bencher who was heaping maledictions on the sel- 
fishness of human nature and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing alms. 

In the midst of the other’s harangue, Bubbles, 
obedient to the tug of a sudden impulse, got up and 
hurried off without a word. He pawned his cheap 
watch at a grimy Eighth avenue money-lender’s, and 
at noon was boarding a train at the Grand Central 
station. He got off at a little town on the Hudson. 

“How far is Rex Rogers’ place?” he asked the 
station agent. 

“Half a mile down the road to the left. You 
can’t miss it,” answered the agent, looking curiously 
at the stranger’s dusty garb, at his grave, dreamy, 
far-away eyes. 

Bubbles set out. The landscape swam in the golden 
haze of late June. Field flowers beamed and glowed 
beside the curving road. The wayfarer gazed wist- 
fully at the bright, waxy sheen of the buttercups, 
the sparkle of the daisies, and the deeper coloring 
of the “devil’s paint brush.” He took long, deep 
breaths of the pungent perfume of the clover. Fiery 
sparks glided mystically from the uttermost crannies 
of his soul, and shot across the vistas of his con- 
sciousness, searing bright paths through its mists. 

He accosted the caretaker who emerged from the 
lodge beside the gateway which stood guard before 
the handsome estate. 

“What do you want?” demanded the caretaker 
suspiciously. 

“T want to see Rex Rogers.” 

“What about?” 

“Work.” 

“There ain't any jobs here. You'll have to run 
along, fellow. We don’t allow no hanging around 
here,” said the servant. 

Bubbles passed out of the other's sight, and then 
climbed across the high fence into the grounds, and 
picked his way over its sloping lawn, past its well- 
trimmed shrubs and cooling trees. Ahead, he could 
see the cool, white house set in the midst of formal 
gardens. No feeling of being an intruder troubled 
him. But he dodged back of a bush when he heard 
the whirr of a fly-about coming overhead, and kept 
out of sight until it and its laughing occupants had 
passed. 

Under cover of the vines which enveloped one end 
of the verandah, he drew near, listening to the con- 
fused prattle of those seated beyond. The aroma 
of fine cigars came to his nostrils. Phrases, sen- 
tences, began drifting to his ears through the trellis. 

“How ridiculous!” tinkled a woman’s voice. 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, here’s an absurd magazine article on the per- 
fectly crazy subject ‘Can a Soul Return?’” 

A general laugh greeted the sally. Bubbles,’ con- 
cealed behind the vines, listened eagerly. 

“T thought all this foolishness about souls drifting 
about from body to body had been exploded a hun- 
dred years ago,” continued the woman’s voice. “Get 
this,” the voice went on. “Oh, it’s rich! ‘One in- 
vestigator,’ the article says, ‘believes that the soul 
flits in and out of its successive bodies in the form 
of a transparent, luminous bubble, which a number 
of clairvoyants claim to have beheld.’ I suppose 
I’ve got a soul like a soap bubble!” laughed the 
speaker. 

Bubbles trembled from head to foot. A din of 
emotions beat in the listener’s brain. Half blinded, 


he turned and groped his way from the house. The 
next thing he knew, someone had seized him roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“What are you doing here? 
ant. 

“I’ve got a right to be here!” leaped to Bubbles’ 
lips before he knew what he was saying. He stared 
sullenly into the other’s face—a facial mixture of 
weakness and hardness. 

“The hell you have! Here,” he called to a servant, 
“have this fellow arrested for trespassing.” 

Bubbles was hustled away. He slept that night in 
jail. He was haled next day before a bucolic justice 
of the peace, whose professional severity was acutely 
exalted by the presence of Rex Rogers himself, in 
the indignant righteous role of prosecuting witness. 

“Thirty days!” said the justice sharply, after a 
brisk hearing. “To teach you that we don’t pro- 
pose to have this community overrun with cranks.” 

Bubbles was led away by a couple of bailiffs. Rex 
paused to thank the justice cordially for his decision. 


J 
“ 


” 


demanded his assail- 


Time wore on. The park benches saw more and 
more of Bubbles. Dreaming, he would sit and try 
in vain to piece out those elusive, tantalizing wisps 
and ghosts of shattered memories, striving vainly to 
establish the cohering line. Sometimes he would 
haunt the telegraph offices and listen to the clack 
and clatter of their metallic turmoil, but always it 
was chaos to his groping listening. 

Again, he would sit with pencil stub and bit of 
paper, and figure. Over and over again he would 
make $1,000 blossom into $1,000,000 by repeated mul- 
tiplications by two. Then raising his hand, and 
tapping his lips nervously with his tingers, he would 
drift into prolonged periods of abstraction, of poign- 
ant pondering, of pitiful quest for lost associations. 

Muttering to himself, he would stand in the bread- 
line with his battered comrades of lost hopes, to 
whom he had at length become known as “Batty 
Bubbles.” 

Every recurring thought of Rex Rogers, the heir 
to George Santy’s million, made Bubbles quiver with 
rage. Incoherent words would rush to his lips like 
troubled waves from the muddy waters of his mind. 


ms 4 

One wild October night, Bubbles found himselt 
stumbling along the curving road that led to Rex 
Rogers’ country estate. Sleet and rain flogged him 
in driving torrents. His jaw was set in a vice of 
blind determination. His breath came in racking 
gasps. His eyes, burning with a fever of soul and 
body, glowed inhumanly. 

He staggered past the caretaker’s lodge unseen, 
and made grimly for the great house beyond. His 
dimming, sleet-blinded eyes clung fixedly to one of 
the shadowy abode’s upper windows, whence stream- 
ed a flood of yellow light. 

The wayfarer drew nearer, nearer, his staring 
eyes never leaving the glowing window-panes. 

Suddenly a hurrying motor car swooped upon him 
from behind. Bubbles felt a crash. Sleet and rain 
seemed abruptly to have been transformed into a 
whirl of green, muddy mould that coiled about his 
face, sceping into his eyes, and mouth and marrow. 
An overwhelming weight seemed to be crushing him 
into the ground. And then the storm-hammered 
pilgrim knew no more. 

“He’s dead,” exclaimed the driver of the car. 
“Some tramp I guess.” 

“Damn him! What was he doing in here!” snapped 
Rex Rogers, who had leaped out of the car when 
it struck. ; 

The millionaire waited no longer. He sprang to 
the door of his house, hurried in, and ran up the 
stairs. ; 

At the top of the stairs, he was met by a uniformed 
nurse, 

“I got your wire and came at once,” said Rex 
breathlessly. “How is she?” : 

“She stood it splendidly,” answered the nurse in 
whispered tones. “The baby has just been born. 
Just as I heard your car stop,” she added, “it opened 
its eyes. You have a son and heir.” 
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You love flowers. 
normal human being if you didn’t love them. 
The most beautiful flower that grows—more beautiful than 














You wouldn’t be a 


any rose, is a little child. Children are the real American beauties. 
You look at the wilted rose with regret and say—‘“What a 


shame we can’t keep it with us.” 


children ? 


Of course you love your children 
more than you love the flowers and 
you should be more concerned when 
they wilt as they often do when im- 
properly nourished. 


When the rose is plucked its supply 
of nitrogen is stopped. It cannot live 
without nitrogen. The lack of nitro- 
gen is what makes it wilt and die. 


The growing child needs nitrogen 
just as much as the roses do. It must 
have lots of it every day or the bloom 
will leave its cheeks. Its vigor will be 
exhausted. It will fade and wilt. 


Nature’s best source of nitrogen for 
the growing child is good, pure milk. 
Give your children all the milk they 
can drink every day. They will 
thrive on it as the roses thrive on the 
nitrogen in the soil. 


Do you think as much of your 


Moreover, milk is the cheapest food 
you can buy for your children. Just 
milk and bread and butter form a well- 
nigh perfectly balanced ration for 
growing children. 

A milk and butter diet for the chil- 
dren insures them health and happi- 
ness. It frees you from the worry of 
childhood ills due to lack of nourish- 
ment. 

If God has blessed you with chil- 
dren take care of them. They are the 
fairest flowers—the real American 
beauties of our homes. Grow them 
successfully. 

Pevely Milk is pure and rich—by 
far the best milk in St. Louis. It is 
pasteurized by the exclusive Pevely 
process and delivered in_ sterilized 
bottles. Give the children all the 
Milk they can drink. 


QUARTS 12c—PINTS 7c 


“The Best Milk” 


PEVEL 


Grand 4400 





Victor 3333 
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The Store of the People 
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WN these troublous times, when the morning 
sy | paper is more than likely to bring us news 
<> of a fresh strike or lock-out, it is comforting 

to learn that in one of our big department 
stores less than eighteen per cent of the employees 
left their posts at the behest of the strike agitators. I 
refer to the Grand-Leader, and I think the reason for 
this loyalty on the part of the 2490 employees who re- 
mained is worthy of investigation. I have talked with 
a number of them, as I have talked with the wage 
earners in many branches of manufacture and trade 
where labor trouble is rampant, and from all of them 
I obtain the same reply: 

“We didn’t have the heart to quit, after the way the 
bosses treat us.” 

It may be that this admission contains the nucleus 
of a solution for all our problem of labor and capital. 
The establishing cf a bond of sympathy and under- 
standing between owner and operative will do more to 
heal the breach, that seems to be widening at a dis- 
astrous rate, than any of the panaceas offered by social 
economists thus far. To the shopper the huge stcre 
operated by Messrs. Stix, Baer and Fuller is nothing 
more than a place where the best can be had for the 
least money, where an enormous amount of gocds is 
displayed to advantage, and where the shopper is 
treated with consideration. To the student of eco- 
nomics it is a laboratory in which serious experiments 
are being conducted in the interest not merely of busi- 
ness efficiency but of human welfare. 

Modern fiction deals with the department store 
from the unpleasant inside, as it dealt a few years ago 
with the sweat shop and the other institutions where 
labor was exploited; but St. Louis has a department 
store which would furnish plots for stories of a differ- 
ent character. Here the worker is looked after, as she 
is not looked after in her own home. Stand on the 
first landing of the grand stairway and look over that 
throng of girls, mature women, young men and those 
who have grown bald in the service.. From the flower 
display at the first door, the jewelry and lace counters, 
the glove department and a hundred other depart- 
ments that are known to every woman in St. Louis, 
back to the novelty sections and that other part of the 
store that a mere man can understand, that store with- 
in a store where everything a man requires for his 
toilet is enticingly outspread—all this expanse of ani- 
mated merchandise bears the stamp of a personality 
and a purpose in the coterie of large-hearted and far- 
seeing men who have the direction of the business in 
its breadth as well as its detail. 

Here is the fastest growing store in America, the 
most progressive and the most successful, from the 
standpoint of economic achievement. And it must be 
borne in mind that this huge and unparalleled success 
has not been accomplished at the cost of human lives 
and human comfort. When the men who organized a 
little store on North Broadway, only twenty-five years 






Oar 


ago, decided that they would compete for first rank 
among American business houses, they carried in mind 
the lesson of the country general merchandise store, 
and its relation not only to the community at large but 
to the help in the store itself. Stix, Baer and Fuller had 
the advantage of beginning life in a real country store, 
a one-room emporium at Fort Smith, Arkansas, where 
every kind cf merchandise likely to be called for was 
kept in stock. This type of store is the actual pro- 
genitor of the modern department store which covers 
several acres of ground and, like its prototype, con- 
tains everything that is likely to be called for. 

The difference is exactly the difference between the 
country village and the great city. The spirit of the 
enterprise is the same. There is the close touch with 
the customer and the closer touch with the employees. 
It is the primary effort of the heads of departments to 
make the shopper feel at home. It is the commonest 
thing in the day’s routine to come across the out-cf- 
town visitor who arrives on an early train or trolley 
car, shops all day under that one roof, has her lunch- 
eon in the big dining-room, hunts a Morris chair or a 
couch for a half-hour’s rest, slips up to the music 
department in the middle of the afternoon for another 
respite from the fatigue of matching colors or fitting 
shoes, and listens to a concert on the phonograph or 
the player-piano, or drifts into an unexpected lecture 
or food demonstration, and goes home at five o’clock, 
having accomplished more actual shopping than she 
could otherwise do in a month. And the advantage of 
this system is not lost on her city sisters, to whom 
time is more precious now than it ever was before. 

From the economy basement, with its low priced 
lunch room, to the peacock alley, where imported 
gowns and expensive furs are displayed, everything is 
arranged for the convenience of Her Majesty the 
American woman. When they announced a group of 
models by Paul Poiret, did you think your wife was 
going to stay at home and neglect an opportunity to 
find out what she would be expected to wear the 
coming season? Not on your life. The up-to-date 
woman does not get her ideas of clothes second-hand, 
from the fashion books, especially when she can see the 
genuine article, and see it worn by the sort of model 
who knows how to display gowns to the best advan- 
tage. There is an art in the wearing of clothes, second 
cnly to the art of creating them, and this art is to be 
acquired without cost, by close observation of those 
graceful young women who make it their life study. 
Just to watch a Stix, Baer and Fuller model, as she 
displays one gown after another, is an inspiration for 
a whole season’s dressing. 

Over in the ready-to-wear department the woman 
whose bank account is not unlimited will find gar- 
ments to suit her taste and purse; but that subtle little 
touch which distinguishes the really well dressed 
woman will be acquired at the very fountain head of 
style, where the newest creations of the makers of 
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style are exhibited, not only for those who have the 

price to pay for exclusive garments but for all the 

clever women who know what to do with an idea when 
they perceive one, and who make the Grand-Leader 
their home store. 

That is exactly what it is: the Home Store of St. 
Louis. All the money invested in it is St. Louis 
money. All the men who direct its multitudinous 
activities are St. Louis men, with their hearts in the 
upbuilding of every corner of their home city. Do we 
seek proof of the value of their work? Does the city 
respond to the effort to give high service and to create 
a friendly and congenial atmosphere? The answer is 
forthcoming. Last September there was an anniver- 
sary sale, duly advertised in the daily papers. It was 
the kind of sale that ought to have brought a crowd. 
It did! On the 10th of September it became necessary 
to close the doors of the store, admitting only as many 
shoppers at a time as the augmented force of clerks 
could handle. All day the women stood in line, await- 
ing their turn, doing their shopping as swiftly as pos- 
sible, when once they were admitted, and passing out 
through the exit-doors in order to make space inside 
for those who were farther back in the line than they. 
In three days of this sale as much merchandise was 
sold as the store commonly handles in a month. 

For several years the business has grown at a rate 
far beyond the expectation of even the most ambitious 
of its heads. Two years ago the most ambitious of 
them announced that he would like to work towards a 
ten-million-dollar year. That was 1916, and when the 
yearly balance was struck it transpired that the ten- 
million mark had been left far in the rear. All present 
indications are that 1918 will carry the balance up to 
a fifty per cent increase over that ambitious goal. 
Unless there is an unprecedented financial collapse in 

this country, the Grand-Leader will inevitably do fif- 
teen million dollars’ worth of business this year. Much 
of that money is brought in from the surrounding ter- 
ritory, through the superbly conducted mail order de- 
partment, and through the suburban shopper, already 
alluded to, who finds this store so homelike and com- 
plete that it is a pleasure to come to the city for her 
regular buying. 

For years the book department has been the one live 
book store in St. Louis, where anything from the lat- 
est fiction to the finest of de luxe-bound classics are 
always on tap. As evidence of the public spiritedness 
of this institution, I cite one little action that only a 
few of us heard about. The book department had the 
business of the public library, an account that other 
book stores were eager to obtain. Then a member of 
the firm was asked to take a place on the board of 
directors of the library. It meant giving up a lucra- 
tive and steady business account, one which consumed 
the time of two clerks, year in and year out. Did the 
firm hesitate? Not for a moment. They said that if 
the brains and ability of one of their number could be 
used to the advantage of the city as a whole, no per- 
sonal advantage could be even considered. So the 

library board was enriched while the library’s trade 
was transferred to another store. 

Just recently the firm of Stix, Baer and Fuller has 








done another thing that reveals characteristics not usu- 
ally found in the practical business corporation. It is 
a concrete expression of patriotism, of the very high- 
est order. This firm has lent Mrs. Elmore Dakin to 
the United States government for the duration of the 
war. Mrs. Dakin is to help solve the problems which 
are confronting the War Department, in connection 
with the conservation of health, morals and morale in 
our numerous cantonments. Her work with the em- 
ployees of this store has been under secret observation 
ever since it became known that men and women with 
brains, sympathy and ingenuity would be needed. 
When the offer came, revealing the fact that this ener- 
getic little woman had been singled out, with three 
other women from the whole United States for this 
important work, the strike was imminent, and the firm 
felt that it could not let her go. But the call of patri- 
otism was stronger than the call of personal or busi- 
ness interests, and the leave of absence was cheerfully 
granted. This appointment, from the large and 
capable staff of the store, calls to mind the fine human- 
itarian work the firm carries on among its employees, 
both young and old. 

There are the showy things, such as the country club 
for summer recreation, the sick benefits, the local bank 
where those employed in the store are paid five per 
cent on their deposits, the trained nurse who is always 
on duty to care for those who are ill, and the physician 
who spends half of his time in the store, on salary from 
the firm, so that the men and women can have the ben- 
efit of his services without charge. But these are only 
the surface marks of that intimate care and considera- 
tion which is the normal outgrowth of the relation 
between employer and employee in the small store 
where personal contact is not only possible but inev- 
itable. We are too prone to think that the country and 
the small town have nothing to teach, that all the wis- 
dom is in the cities. We might almost say that all the 
vice and cruelty of modern life are outgrowths of the 
herding together of humanity in great cities, and that 
these evils can be overcome only by applying to large 
concerns the same humanitarianism that exists natur- 
ally in small ones. And this is exactly what Stix, 
Baer and Fuller have done. They have treated three 
thousand employees the way they would treat three 
employees. 

The girls and women are organized in a variety of 
clubs, according to taste and inclination. There are 
cooking and dressmaking clubs, with competent 
teachers, so that the girls can not only live better and 
more economically while they are at work, but can fit 
themselves for domestic life after they leave the store. 
Cash girls and other young employees whose educa- 
tion has been limited are given regular lessons in read- 
ing, penmanship, spelling and arithmetic. These 
young people, too, are provided with one hot meal a 
day without charge. Luncheons are served to all the 
help at actual cost of materials. The Welfare depart- 
ment makes of the store one great family, where clerks 
and sales people are not mere cogs in a machine, but 
are real human beings. This is, to my way of think- 
ing, the finest feature of the great Home Store of 
St. Louis. 
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You are invited 


to view the 


Exhibition of Paintings 


By the 
Taos Society of Artists 
At the Galleries of 


Noonan-Kocian Company 


LOCUST AT TENTH ST. 











For useful and pretty 
Wedding presents 


Visit 


700 Century Building 


The Unusual Shop 








A Shelf of Books 


Presidential Portraits 
“American Presidents, Their Indi 
vidualities and Their Contributions to 
American Progress” by Thomas Francis 
Moran (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York) glimpses the more personal 
side of our presidents from Washington 
to \Vailson. This scheme of telling a 
consecutive story of presidential char- 
acter and its influence upon public at- 
fairs, 1s an attractive one—not to say 
difficult. The author must preserve duc 
length and proportion for each = char- 
acter-story and must picture so many 
different types all in one short account, 
that there is almost sure to be uneven- 
ness. And this is what there is, for the 
presidents before Lincoln stand out with 
ereater distinctness of clear-cut charac- 
terization than those since his time. In 
fact the reader feels that either the 
author became tired toward the end, or 
that he chose, as is plausible, to touch 
the living lightly. But the unevenness 
is no great fault when one considers the 
difficulty of running over the long course 
since Washington's time without being 
tired at the tape. In fact this little book 
is surprisingly interesting, and one can 
only feel that it is too little,-—that there 
should be more of it. The pictures, for 
example, of Washington, of John 
Adams, of his son, John Quincy Adams, 
of the maligned Buchanan, of Madison, 
are all exceedingly good. Probably the 
whole fault of the author, if any, is 
that of brevity, for the reader wanted 
more of the same kind, What he got 
was good, 
The author, starting with the idea of 
discovering a “‘typical President,” has 
found that the typical president is only 
to be found in a composite of as many 
types as there were presidents. In other 
words, that there has heen no such crea- 
ture as the typical president, but that 
each one has been a type unto himself. 
Nevertheless he suggestively says at the 
end of the panorama,—‘President Wil- 
son is a type of man comparatively new 
to American politics. The type is fa- 
miliar enough in Europe but not in the 
United States. This type is a power in 
the governments of Europe and. if 
President Wilson's two administrations 
should meet with the general approval 
of the American people—and I can see 
no reason now why they should not 
do so—the results will be far-reaching. 
It cannot be denied that a large part of 
the people are tired of the old-school 
politician and his “practical’’? methods 
and are ready to welcome a new order 
of things. Some have been disappointed 
vith the results of the first administra- 
tion. Possibly they may have expected 
too much. At any rate it should be 
remembered that a president is far more 
independent and free to act in his sec- 
ond administration than in his first. The 
outcome will be awaited eagerly and, 1 
trust, sympathetically by _ patriotic 
Americans,” 


ote 
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An Old Case Reopened 

The colonial dispute between the Lord 
Baltimore family and William Claiborne 
of Virginia over Kent Island opposite 
Annapolis in the Chesapeake Bay, is 
once again reviewed by John Herbert 
Claiborne, M. D., a descendant of one 
of the original disputants. As students 


of colonial history know, this contro- 
versy led to a great deal of rivalry and 
even to armed conflict between the col 
onies of Virginia and Maryland, and it 
was long supposed that the Baltimore 
family had the right of it. But, now, 
Mr. John Herbert Claiborne in “W4l- 
liam Claiborne of Virginia” (G. P. Put- 
nam'’s Sons, New York) holds a briei 
ior his ancestor, and vindicates William 
Claiborne’s claim to Went Island. As in 
any question of the sort, there are two 
sides, but it was only late in the nine- 
tcenth century that the Claiborne side of 
the dispute came to its own. And, now, 
we have a rather convincing statement 
from the hand of Mr. John Herbert 
Claiborne. Incidentally, this book car- 
ries with it some account of William 
Claiborne’s pedigree and an introduc- 
tion by John DPD. Lindsay of the New 
York bar. The chief interest in the 
volume will be for those students who 
love colonial history, as well as for the 
serious historian of our early days; in 
particular, for those who are interested 
in the earliest history of Virginia and 
Maryland. 


° 
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A Noted Gift Book 

A book worthy of public notice mere- 
ly for the intention of its printing, aside 
irom its intrinsic merit, is “The De- 
tenders of Democracy” (John Lane Co.,, 
New York), edited by the Militia of 
Mercy and dedicated to our soldiers, 
sailors and nurses. The book, with the 
good wishes of President Wilson, is 
brought out under the direction of Mel- 
ville Stone of the Associated Press, and 
the protits trom its sale are to be given 
to help the dependent tamilies of our 
volunteer sailors, A charitable gift-book 
by nature and intent, a symposium of 
many of the better writers and artists of 
the allied countries. There is an intro- 
duction by Lord Northcliffe; tributes by 
many of the leading political and _lit- 
crary personages of our day; short 
stories by Gouverneur Morris, Stephen 
Leacock, Edna Ferber, Arthur Guy 
Impey, and a number of other well- 
known writers. There is one short play 
and a goodly number of poems—not to 
mention original illustrations by John S. 
Sargent, Charles Dana Gibson, Jules 
Guerin, and others. Gift-books of this 
kind are likely to be uneven and unin- 
teresting in character. We usually prize 
them for their pictures, their atmosphere, 
their timeliness, and their purpose. But 
as such books go, this is a high-class 
book, and can meet the public approval 
on the basis of its merit as well as its 
commendable purpose. 


° 
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A Book of Bugs 

The nature-lover is not limited to bird 
und flower and tree in his appreciation 
and interest in the great treasure-house 
of Nature. All have counted themselves 
fortunate to possess the F, Schuyler 
Mathews ‘Field Books of Birds, Trees 
and Flowers,’ but there has been 4 
constant demand for a volume uniform 
with these which should serve as 4 
fieldbook for insects. Dr. Frank E. Lutz 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History has now supplied this book 
“Field Book of Insects” (Putnam’s) 
and its advent merits attention. The 
study of zoology in school and college 
has stimulated for many persons more 
than a temporary interest in butterflies, 
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bees and other insects, and when the 
text-book is laid aside there often comes 
4 desire for an introductory fieldbook of 
commonly species and _ the 
larger groups of insects. It is just this 
pook which Dr. Lutz has written and he 
says that his title might be “Answers 
to Common Questions About Insects,” 
because it aims to answer common 
queries and to clearly tell how to collect 
and preserve insects, as well as how to 
control the injurious ones. The book 
refers by specific name to about 1400 
different kinds of insects inhabiting the 
United States, there are over a score 
of colored plates, and about seven hun- 
dred illustrations made by Mrs. E. L. 
Beutenmiiller, largely from specimens in 
the American Museum. This volume 
will supply the need of library, school, 
and the individual who desires to know 
more about the little 
meadow, field and wood. 
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What is Democracy? 

Although Professor James H. Tufts’ 
book “Our Democracy, its Origins and 
its Tasks’ (Holt, N. Y.) 1s not a 
product of the war, it is most timely and 
fills a demand which the war has created 
in the average citizen for a volume of 
this kind. What is this democracy to 
which we have pledged ourselves, what 
has been its origin and what are its 
tasks? As complicated and imperious as 
the problems are, yet they 
simpler than the problems which lie 
back of them. This book has little to 
say about the machinery of our govern- 
ment because its main concern is with 
the principles and ideas which the ma- 
chinery is meant to serve. It is a book 
for the citizen,—a book for the pros- 
pective citizen,—for the general reader 
or the younger reader who desires to 
learn the history of democracy and to 
better understand the duties and needs 
of the nation to-day. It is not a book 
for the scholar. In an untechnical fash- 
ion the author draws upon materials 
from history, sociology and politics. In 
the first division of the book the 
ginnings of co-operation, order and lib- 
erty are traced from the early period ot 
the race. The clan, the band of war- 
riors and the state, and the town made 
up of traders and craftsmen are depict- 
ed as the three stages through which 
democratic institutions have evolved. In 
the second part, which deals with the 
many phases of democracy, liberty, and 
union in the New World, Professor 
Tufts maintains that, due ‘to the indus- 
trial revolution, we must necessarily 
think of these terms in a manner differ- 
ent from that of 1776. “The great task 
of the present day is to make good in 
fact what our fathers claimed in words 
or cherished as an ideal.” One hundred 
and forty-one years have passed and 
the terms of that day demand a new 
content to fit the twentieth century. 
With lucidity and penetration many of 
the urgent problems in the United States 
are resolved into their factors ;—the 
race problem, the theory of equality, 
capital and labor, the long and the short 
ballot, democracy and the courts, the 
United States and other nations, and 
War and right. With the keen mind of 
the analyst Professor Tufts shows that 
the fundamental idea of democracy is 
that everyone ought to have a chance 
to show what is in him,—that inequality 
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Completed Easter Showings! 











q Easter’s just a step away—and the Costume Salon has reached its apex of fashion 
readiness! In all St. Louis there is no such Frenchy Mode Shop as this—none so su- 
perbly, lavishly endowed with Fashion’s Easter blossoms, none so truly Metropolitan. 


that furnish the interest. 


$2.50 in Merchandise. 


FROCKS—$39.75 to $225 


@ Beads are everywhere. Crepe Elizabeth and Silk Foulards 
are conspicuous. The collection embraces afternoon, street, 
shopping, sports, dinner and formal evening frocks. 


SUITS—$49.75 to $140 


q Here are gathered the highly INDIVIDUAL expressions 
of the accepted silhouette, exquisite PERSONAL interpre- 
tations of the Eton, Bolero, Norfolk and military modes. 


COATS—$49.75 to $195 


@ Lines are sweeping, but not full; collars very large or 
very small—it’s the exquisite MATERIALS and COLORS 


ASME 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 





(Third Floor) 




















is of benefit only if we first have equal- 


ity of opportunity. Democracy is an 


achievement and not a donation. Ameri- 
cans have learned the value of unity 
and co-operation in their own land in 
that peace and general welfare 
may be promoted. Now they are clearly 


order 


seeing that only through a world co- 
operation can the welfare of humanity 


be assured. 


To Choose Your College 

“The Undergraduate and His College” 
by Frederick P. Keppel (Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.) is neither an arraignment 
nor a condemnation of the present-day 
American for 
attempt to bring together some infor- 
mation that may be useful to prospective 
college men or their parents, who, in 
many cases will aid them in their edu- 
Dean Keppel has 


college men. It is an 


cational investment. 
sought his material directly or indirect- 
ly from the undergraduates themselves 
Throughout the book the’ historical 
background of the American college, as 
well as its present environmental con- 
dition is stressed. Emphasis upon the 
individual and his needs, and the ever- 
increasing relationship between teacher 
and student, as possesors of individual 
and corporate responsibility, is kept in 
the foreground. College life and admin- 
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IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
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Special Department 
istration with their many aspects and 
problems are very thoroughly repre- 
sented,—_the raw material, the under- 


wraduate point of view, student organ- 
izations, athletics, religion and morality, 
intellectual life, and the finished product. 
In view of the recent summary dismissal 
of Professor Cattell from Columbia 
University it is of interest to read what 
the dean of the college remarks in re- 
gards to the experts in 
matters of social and economic theory. 


dismissal of 


hie says, “Professors and investigators 
in these fields are, from the nature of 
the case, critical of the existing order. 
Trustees, on the other hand, are usually 
selected because they are successful men. 

. Generally speaking, successful men 
Why should they not 
existing worked 
The real point is not 


are conservative. 
The 


them. 


be? order has 


well for 
whether trustees are right or wrong in 
any particular question, it is whether 
the college is to have a faculty free to 
follow the truth wherever they see it, 


or whether, in order to be sure of their 


Phone, Lindel] 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


Rugs 


jobs, they will look in only certain safe 
directions.” Dean Keppel believes that 
we are in the midst of a change in the 
tvpe of that with the 
individual as the center, to that in which 


culture, from 
the central idea is the community, and 
that the trend of collegiate life is more 
and more toward this changing empha- 
sis of culture. The author demonstrates 
a wide acquaintance with American uni- 
versities and colleges and his book ex- 
hibits a sympathetic understanding for 
the undergraduate which we are told is 
felt by thousands of Columbia men who 
have come under his genial personality 


and helpful influence. 
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A Rebel Raider 
A Virginian of the Virginians, Col 
John S. Mosby’s have 


passed into the history of the civil war 


onel exploits 
as among the most romantic episodes of 
a thrilling epoch. He has been called a 
modern Rob Roy. 
the 
at the time, an especial hostility in the 


His guerilla warfare 


against northern armies provoked, 
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- An Exhibition of Exclusive 


MODEL HATS 


From Rawak, Joseph, Bendel, Blue Bird and 
Other Famed Modistes 


“15 and Upward 


Sonnenfelds, 





610-612 Washington eC] Avenue 
“The llouse of Courtesy.” 











Just Received 


New Tone Arm 


artists. 
demonstration parlors. 
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a New Shipment of the Popular 


New Style Xa Victrola 


New Type—New Motor 


Mahogany or Fumed Oak 


Convenient Terms 


Select Your Easter Records at Smith-Reis 


We have a most complete selection by leading 
Come and hear them in our convenient 


SMITH-REIS 


$Q 5:00 
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Alsace-Lorraine 
under German Rule 


By Charles Downer Hazen 


= 99 


Author of “Europe Since 1S15. 

“By far the best short, yet actual- 
ly sufficient, presentment of a ques- 
tion that is at the very heart of the 


present struggle.’’—Boston Transcript. 


(Net, $1.25. 2nd printing) 


Henry Holt & Co. 'Xi\e yon 





north, while in the south he was regard- 
ed as a kind of Dumas hero. That he was 
a great soldier is evidenced by the trib- 
ute paid him by the Confederate General 
Marcus Wright who declared Mosby had 


“received more compliments and com 
mendations than any other officer in 
the Confederate army.” Colonel Mosby’s 
“Memoirs” as edited by Charles Wells 
Russell (Little, Brown & Co.) afford 
instructive and entertaining reading for 
those interested in the intimate histor, 
ot the great civil war. From a mass of 
material Mr. Russell has shown great 
wisdom of selection, and the while 
forms a readable chronicle of the e\ ents 
in which his hero played so distinguished 
a part. The friendship of the Colonel 
with General Grant is of especial in 
terest. 


The Bird Man 
standard 


What 
biography of America’s great ornitholo- 


promises to be a 


gist is “Audubon the Naturalist” by 


Francis Hobart Herrick, professor of 
biology in Western Reserve University 
(ID. Appleton & Co.). Just before the 
outbreak of the war Professor Herrick 
was informed of the existence of a 
large and important though hitherto un- 
discovered collection of documents, legal 
and otherwise, relating to the affairs of 
lean Audubon, father of the naturalist. 
and his family. Until the finding of 
these papers, the birth and origin of the 
naturalist had been even to himself what 
he declared an “enigma.” But in 1914, 
after being hidden almost a hundred 
years, these papers, which furnish exact 
information upon numerous widely and 
wildly disputed points, were rather ro- 
mantically unearthed, in an old house 
in Coueron, France, and brought to the 
attention of Professor Herrick. So it 
was he received the first incentive to 
his work. It is a most carefully-pre- 
pared biography he has produced, which 
makes up for a possible lack of narrative 
interest and excitement by scientific 
fidelity to fact. Yet Audubon’s life from 
its very nature, has fascination, since he 
was a highly temperamental person, and 
hecause, also, he led an existence of out- 
ward as well as inward enterprise and 
activity: traveling adventurously in Eu- 
rope and America, for the making and 
marketing of his unique and remarkable 
works. The present biography is illus- 
trated with various reproductions, sev- 
eral of them in color, from “The Birds 
of America” and others of Audubon’s 
unequaled creations. Professor Her- 
rick’s study comprises two well-printed 
and suitably-bound volumes. 
% 
Getling On 

“Second Wind” is the brief story of 
a man of sixty-two, a former teacher of 
mathematics, who at that age found him- 
self stripped of everything. The story 
tells how even though thus handicapped, 
through indomitable courage and will- 
power, he rehabilitated himself and “got 
back to the land.” The book is pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch. The ex- 
professor had neither money nor influ- 
ential friends, and yet le determined 
to become a farmer, owning his own 
farm, and he finally succeeded, although 
the struggle, made as it was with no 
funds to start with, was both slow and 
hard. Incidentally, the book is a com- 
mentary on the lack of intelligence in 
the average farmer and the wooden- 
headed conservatism which refuses to 
recognize that a new era has come in 
agriculture as in most other things. It 
is especially edifying as to why so many 
farms in New England have become 
worthless. It was one of these nearly 
worthless farms to which the man who 
“sot his second wind” applied his efforts. 
Thousands of people in the cities dream 
of some day owning a little farm and 
ending their lives amidst its security 
and comfort. They should first read 
this book. The obstacles and difficulties 
of “getting back to the land” are not 
minimized, but the way is shown, in 
one instance at least, and the example 
illustrated is an inspiration and encour- 
agement to others. It demonstrates that 
where there is will, energy and intelli- 
gence, the thing can be done, howbeit 
the author never seems to have realized 
the fact that there is a more inclusive 
and better way of “getting back to the 
land,” which is to say through the in- 


stitution of the single tax. The author 


is Freeman Tilden. 
e % 
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A Poet's Battle Book 

Jolin Masetield described the Gallipoli 
compaign in detail. Those who enjoyed 
his description may now be _ interested 
to know that he has done the same 
thing for “the old front line” as it was 
when the battle of the Somme began, 
“The Old Front Line” (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York) goes into the minutest 
detail of the lay of the ground. Ravine 
and stream, hill and dale, fence and 
ditch are described. Everything that 
could meet the eye of the poet and 
prove romantic as well as much detail, 
mere detail only. In fact, if one were 
to be adverse to Mr. Masefield’s ac- 
count, one would probably accuse him, 
for a reader who has not been on the 
ground, of-iar too much detail. The 
principle of selective description has 
been followed at a distance and the de- 
scriptions are for the man who has 
been there or for the man whose visual 
imagination has an exceptional construc- 
tiveness. The details in themselves are 
vivid and distinct but there is too much 
for the reader to put together to get the 
picture. In truth for any mortal to read 
a ninety-nine page prose description of 
anything, be the scene ever so tremen- 
dous, is a task, even for a poet who 
lives his mental life in the vivid @cenes 
of his own imaginings. 
more action and to have put it in poetry 
might have helped. But in any case this 
description has not missed anything. It 


To add some 


is all there for one to get, if one has 
the patience and imagination. 


a 
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. Billy Sunday’s Bible 


By William H. Seed 

Billy Sunday has written a book! If 
you like Billy Sunday you will like this 
book; if he shocks you, the book will 
do likewise. Here is a sample: 

“Samson found himself in his ele- 
ment down at Timnath. 

“When he put on his new pinch-back 
toga, and strolled down the rialto, stop- 
ping at every thirst garage on the way, 
he was the real goods—in the eyes of 
the crowd. 

“They would wait outside the saloon 
while he went inside to put another 
crimp in the visible supply of bonded 
wobble-juice—and every time he came 
out he was wearing his chest a few 
inches farther out in the front. 

“Samson was only human. 

“He thought he was hitting on all 
twelve cylinders all the time. 

“But his carburetor needed attention. 

“And he was eating up gas instead 
of mileage. 

“He soon began taking all the jazz of 
Flash Alley home with him and trying 
it on his piano—and thinking how nice 
it sounded. 

“It didn’t take him long to begin kid- 
ding himself, and the moment a man 
starts in to throw the solitary bull it’s 
nighty-nighty for him. 

“When he begins to put a war price 
on himself he’s a mark for the first 
stick-up guy that wanders along the 
avenue. 

“God started Samson in life with his 
blessing. But the applause of the wrong 
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kind of people came between him and 
God. 

“By the time Samson had performed 
in public a few times and had _ been 
given top column, first page position in 
the Philistine Evening Breeze, he had 
to have his new spring lids’ made to 
order. 

“Tt was impossible to 
stock big enough for him, 

“There are always one or two expert 
barbers in the next block. 

“Samson didn’t intend to 
hair cut when he started out. 

“He didnt’ expect to become a pris- 
oner. Nobody ever does. 

“The devil greases the skids for you, 
but you have to climb to get to heaven. 

“That’s the difference. 

“Samson’s first courtship at Timnath 
was all to the merry. 

“The girl he had fallen for was one 
of those dizzy blondes with the gasoline 
gaze and the Come Hither. smile, that 
are imported especially for the benefit 
of the wise guy who knows the world. 

“And Samson thought he knew every- 
thing in the world. 

“He thought he had the telephone 
number of every lily in the garden of 
love. 

“A pretty woman can do more tricks 
with one of these wiseheimers than a 
monkey can do with a cocoanut. 

“You’ve met the kind. 

“A good woman is the nearest ap- 
proach to heaven in human form. 

“A bad woman can send a man to 
the devil before he realizes he is on 
the way. 

“And she never gives him a return 
ticket, either. 

“In the meantime Samson didn’t let 
his wooing interfere with his press- 
agenting of himself. 

“He was the world’s original strong- 
arm guy, and he wanted folks to know 
it. 

“One day when he was beating it over 
to that particular town where his par- 
ticular Fluffy Ruffles received her mail, 
with a box of chocolates under his arm, 
and a bunch of orchids in his mitt, he 
met a lion. 

“It so happened that the lion hadn’t 
been reading the newspaper lately—” 
and so on. 

I have given this rather lengthy quo- 
tation because there will doubtless be 
many people who will read this review 
who will never see the book, and as 
all of its 329 pages run along in the 
same style, nothing I can say will give a 
better idea of it than a good sample. 

Billy Sunday has parodied ten Old 
Testament stories in this way, opening 
with Adam and Eve. The latter, he 
says, “was the first woman to wipe her 
talcum powder off on a man’s coat.” 

At the outset his worst detractors 
will have to admit he has produced a 
very readable book. He has taught me 
several things I didn’t know about 


find one in 


have his 


American slang, and he has made me 


- 


laugh. If this had come from the press 
as a professedly funny book I would 
have put it in the first class for low 
comedy. Viewed in that light I have 
quite a friendly feeling for it. 

I must, however, remember that this 
book is supposed to have a serious pur- 
Pose. It is meant, I suppose, to spread 
religion, to bring its readers to a con- 
Sciousness- of sin, With the best will 
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in the world I cannot see that it is 
adapted to any such purpose. It proves 
that its author would have been a roar- 
ing success as a music hall comedian, 
but it fails to prove his fitness to in- 
terpret the Bible. 

Surely it does not need to be said one 
gets not the faintest light on the Biblical 
stories from these absurd pieces of horse 
humor. Samson cannot be understood 
by anyone who will not take the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the salient 
facts of Old Testament exegesis, and 
there is not the slightest suggestion that 
Billy Sunday has done this. Perhaps he 
thinks he is presenting a modernized 
version of Samson—picturing him as he 
would be if he lived in present-day 
America. Even so he is very wide of 
the mark. The fact is that had Sam- 
son been born at the present day he 
could not have been anything like the 
type of man he may be supposed to 
have been in ancient Syria. Deep down 
the main lines of his character would 
be the same, but superficially he would 
have been totally different, and Billy 
Sunday presents nothing but a super- 
ficial picture. This is, of course, grant- 
ing him his belief that all the characters 
he thus grotesquely misrepresents, in- 
cluding Adam and Eve, are real his- 
torical characters, and not mythological 
ones. 

It is very difficult indeed to deal with 
the book seriously. Taken as a joke it 
has its merits. It is gross humor to 
put these words in the mouth of God, 
addressed to Adam: 

“Here is a real home, and there is no 
installment-plan mortgage on it. It has 
modern improvements, a southern ex- 
posure, open plumbing, hot and cold 
running water, a magnificent view from 
the front porch.” 

That is the kind of satire we would 
expect from the cheapest kind of street- 
corner propagandist of secularism. But 
it comes from one whom we are asked 
to take seriously as a propagandist, not 
of secularism, but of religion! 

We read about Abraham’s telephone, 
his automobile, his rolltop desk, and his 
writing a check to cash for six figures, 
for “he was the principal depositor at 
tle bank.” We are told he puts an ad- 
vertisement in the morning paper ad- 
vertising his business for a quick sale. 
“The announcement made some excite- 
ment in the burg, for Abraham had been 
regarded as one of the fixtures of the 
place, and one of the pillars of the 
community.” He wipes his face with 
his handkerchief and:ssits down in his 
chair to “baked beans and apple pie.” 

I give it up. I cannot imagine how 
this kind of thing is intended to make 
anyone religious. It certainly does not 
help anyone to understand the Bible. It 
cannot make anyone love or reverence 
Bible characters. What effect is it sup- 
posed to have? Frankly I do not know, 
and the more I think of it the more I 
am at a loss. 

But if this vulgarization of Billy Sun- 
day’s misunderstanding of the Old Tes- 
tament is believed to have some religious 
valué, perhaps he will interpret the New 
Testament in the same way. What he 
says in his Foreword would seem to 
foreshadow such a calamity. Let him 
speak for himself: 

“T am trying to bring the Gospel, and 
the Bible, and Christ into the day’s work 
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Are You a () or a O? 


A hybrid race has been creep- 
ing over the earth, innoculat- 
ing all nations with its poison 
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disregard of truth, honor and the ethics of civilization, Ger- 
many, the nation which we aforetime regarded so highly, 
stands before the world today a moral bankrupt. 

Why is this and how did it happen? 
Heads” Dr. Sadler gives the correct answer. 
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and the day’s pleasures of the men and 
women whom I urge to accept them. 

“I want to make them real, and vital, 
and definite, and personal.” 

Again he says: 

“If we are willing to accept the Only 
Son of God as our personal atonement 
—the most vital and intimate service 
that can be rendered to us—there is no 
good reason to hold Him at arm’s 
length.” 
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It would seem, therefore, that Billy 
Sunday is perfectly capable of guying 
the Crucifixion ! 
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Billy Sunday has no patience with his 
critics. 

“The real objection of a lot of them,” 
he says, “is that they don’t like to be 
told that they are headed straight for 
perdition—in a language they can un- 
derstand.” 

That, however, is not my objection, 
because I cannot always understand the 
language. When Samson gave Delilah 
“a bum steer,” I don’t know in the least 
what is the nature of the transaction 
indicated, though I suppose, in a general 
way, he was probably headed straight 
for perdition. (Mr. Seed is an English- 
man.—<ditor. ) 

Samson—that is to say, Billy Sunday's 
Samson—had one thing in his favor—he 
had plenty of “honest slang ;” and “hon- 
est slang,” says Mr. Sunday, “is better 
than hypocritical cant—and it is better 
than five-syllabled Greek adjectives, or 
pretty verses of poetry. Greek adjec- 
tives or pretty poetry have never yet 
saved a man from sin.” 

If one were inclined to be facetious 
—and why should Billy Sunday have all 
the fun to himself?—one might remark 
that this last dictum is rather hard on 
St. Paul, seeing he never used any but 
Greek adjectives, and therefore, I sup- 
pose, never saved a man from sin. If 


I am frivolous, that is the unfortunate 
effect of Billy Sunday's Biblical method, 
tor I was perfectly serious at the outset. 

I will, however, make one more des- 
perate attempt to be serious. Billy Sun- 
day, who comes so close to Jesus, natur- 
ally has no diffidence about linking his 
name with so comparatively minor a 
celebrity as Shakespeare. Doubtless the 
latter would appreciate the compliment: 

“Tf Bill Shakespeare says it, it is lit- 
erature. If Bill Sunday says it, it is 
sacrilegious.” If I were to say it, it 
would doubtless be blasphemous. 

The remark has often been made that 
Billy Sunday is doing a great service to 
the “infidels” by making orthodoxy 
ridiculous. I believe that is true, but 
unfortunately he is still further obscur- 
ing the elements of good which under- 
lie Christianity, and making the path of 
constructive Liberal Religion more diffi- 
cult. For that reason I hope he will 
rest content with the present excellent 
book of coarse humor, and keep his 
clumsy paws out of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Later: Someone has brought a suit 
claiming compensation for writing this 
book. Sunday has been convicted of 
lifting passages from Robert G. Inger- 
soll. The slang in this book is there- 


fore suspected of not being his own. 
Furthermore, it is said by experts to 
be obsolete slang. So it seems Sun- 
day’s honesty is as questionable as his 
taste or his humor—God save the mark! 
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Letters From the People 
Ireland, U. S. A.! 


Winnipeg, Canada, March 13. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

May I not suggest that if we, by lick- 
ing Germany, save India for England, 
we should claim Ireland as compensation 
for the $50,000,000,000 and the 500,000 
lives it will cost us, and make the Green 
Isle at once a state of the American 
Union? McCork_eE McCNaps. 

ou 


What’s the Value of a Dollar 


Long Branch, N. J., March 13. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I would like to ask Thomas R. Mather, 
who in your last issue, reviewed Prof. 
Anderson’s “The Value of Money,” if 
he found anywhere in Anderson's 640- 
page book any information as to what 
the value of a dollar is even supposed 
to be. 

It would seem that a volume of that 
size, with a title such as it has, should 
somewhere and somehow impart a little 
instruction on what a dollar should be 
and is indeed intended to be as a meas- 
ure of value. 

While Mr. Anderson is a competent 
essayist on the subject he has chosen, he 
leads us nowhere when he tinds that the 
value of a dollar—a measuring tool—is 
dynamic rather than static. Boiled 
down, his argument is that a certain 
number of grains of gold make a dol- 
lar; the use of gold in money dynamical- 
ly affects, changes, increases its measur- 
ing power, and numberless other things, 
credit and stock transactions included, 
also affect and change the measuring 
power of money. 

Anderson demolishes the quantitative 
theory of money, but he appears t@ me 
to leave us about as badly off as if the 
quantitative theory had been allowed to 
stand. 

I have been for some years trying to 
discover or become acquainted with a 
plan for making the money unit a stable 


measure of yvalue—one that will measure 
all wealth accurately because it measures 
accurately the primary factor in wealth 
production—hAuman cffort. 

It has been a disappointment to read 
Anderson's book, and also to read Mr, 
Mather’s review, so lightly passing over 
a serious oversight on the part -of the 
book’s author. 

GEORGE Wu Ite. 
Je Maren ld, 


? 
“° 


Long Branch, N. 


Questions: Pertinent and Impertinent 
Winnipeg Canada, March 13. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In reference to certain questions that 
arise during discussion of the war it 
sometimes seems that the application of 
the principle involved is more important 
than any question as to the validity of 
the principle itself. 

Take the question of self-determina- 
tion of peoples. Some argue that it 
should apply to Ireland as a part of the 
British Iempire; if so, shotld it apply 
to Ulster as a part of Ireland? If not, 
why not? 

Would it apply to those counties of 
Texas peopled entirely by Mexicans 
whose sympathies are with the land to 
which they belonged before the Mexican 
war? 

And—were the southern states in the 
right, then, when they acted according 
to their self-determination and seceded 
from the Union? 

\gain, will the “freedom of the seas” 
that is now urged mean the United 
States will have to give up the Panama 
canal? Give it back to the control of 
the little nations who owned the land 
it passes through ? 


Sometimes a question looks different 
when it is brought home. Think it over! 


GEORGE R. BELTON. 








How do you Know 
whether your Eyes 
are good? 


Army physicians find 
that many recruits suf- 
fer from imperfect vision. 
You too may be suffering 
from one of the many 
forms of eye strain. 
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Poets All 


By Marjorie Carlisle 

Here are three little books of verse. 
One poet is a cynic; one toys joyfully, 
like a child, with life; the last accepts 
life as Sorrow, and finds in it a god 
“who knows not life from death.” The 
books are: “From the Hidden Way” by 
James Branch Cabell (Robt. McBride & 
Co., New York); “Stars and Fishes” 
by George Rostrevor (John Lane, N. 
Y.), and “Life Sings a Song” by Samuel 
Hoffenstein (Wilmarth Publishing Co., 
N. Y.). Mr. Cabell is the cynic; Mr. 
Rostrevor the one who plays with life, 
and Mr. Hoffenstein the sober, deep, sad 
thinker. Let us begin with Mr. Cabell, 
who by the way is known as a fascinat- 
ing romancer and wrote “The Rivet in 
Grandfather’s Neck” to the great ex- 
acerbation of many southerners. 

In justice to Mr. Cabell, one should 
say these poems are not really his. I 
do not dare to say they are translations. 
What he has done is simply to read the 
poetry of the “medieval rhymsters,” 
quoting his own words, Francois Villon, 
Alexander de Medici and others, and 
then render their spirit, as he thinks, 
into modern verse. His purpose in do- 
ing this, he explains in the introduction, 
the best part of the book. He wishes 
to contrast true naiveté—the naiveté of 
the poets he presents, with the “new 
naiveté of modern verse, that he may 
show we moderns have lost something 
which these older poets had. “Their 
more alert perceptions were aware of a 
continuous wonderfulness on every side, 
which we have learned to overlook.” 
We are heirs of more sophisticated ages. 
Mr. Cabell goes on: “We touch one 
fallacy of the modernists who insist that 
poetry shall deal with work-a-day life, 
and develop the poetic side of shop win- 
dows, street cars and pessimism’— 
(strange combination, isn’t it ?—almost 
ridiculous). “But in shop-wnidows and 
street cars and pessimism is to be con- 
templated nothing save what man, 
whether for good or. ill, has heaped to- 
gether in defiance of nature. He made 
these things, however curious. He 
knows the elements whereof they are 
made—this awakens disenchantment.” 
Now here certainly is food for thought, 
but I fail to see wherein Mr. Cabell’s 
selections give us anything better or 
different from what he condemns in the 
“moderns.” I do not find in his book 
much wonder at the universe; and there 
certainly is pessimism, “The Sty Song,” 
ior instance, compares life to Circe who 
takes her dupes 

And shapes them swinishly 

To wallow swinishly 

And for eternity. 
There are subtle digs at the things 
which mankind, for some nineteen hun- 
dred years, has considered sacred. “St. 
Magdalene” gives a very earthy touch 
indeed to sacred tradition 

T am she— 

Thou knewest those mad years in Galilee 
When we were young. 

Of course there are beautiful little 
bits beside. “A Wood Piece” gives an 
analogy of fickle love to the leaves fall- 
ing. Most of the poems too, have a 
musical quality which lingers in the 
mind after reading; but as for naivelé— 
these pieces are artificial: if they scin- 


tillate it is because of their polished ex- 
terior, not because of any inner fire. 
J 


“ 


Very similar in many respects to Mr. 
Cabell’s poetry, is Mr. Rostrevor’s, in 
“Stars and Fishes,” the very title of 
which betrays a self-consciousness, seek- 
ing to allure by some paradox. He too 
is a writer of “little songs” and “ditties,” 
if one may use the word, but he has 
none of the old poets’ cynicism. Here 
is one little poem: 


O who shall give love’s mystic age 
Serene he is, yet wild; 

Both solemn as a white-haired sage 
And simple as a child. 


I don’t find anything so naif as that in 
Mr. Cabell’s volume of repercussions of 
the older poetry. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Ros- 
trevor is his sensitiveness to the feel of 
things. How well he expresses emotion 
“After Soft Music:” 


Make no noise, the hushed air 
Still is holy with the death 

Of frail music; draw your breath, 
Reverent, at the sepulchre. 


Now were even praise unmeet; 
Quiet voices have gone hence 
With a babe’s dear innocence ; 

Silence be their winding sheet. 


He can make us realize color; he loves 
the “velvet black as jet,” in whose dark- 
ness his lady shall glow “rosy as the 
dawn;” he loves “satin palish blue, with 
free flowing.” 

The gem of his book is “A Cry From 
the Town.” In it the attitude towards 
nature is worthy of Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils.” 


My heart cried out from amid the strife 

And bustle of this drab life; 

My heart cried out from the weary 
gloom 

Of my paper-littered room. 


Thank God, it cried, there is yet 
Such a thing as a violet; 

Thank God, it cried, there ts still 
Such a thing as a daffodil.” 


Sefore 1 leave Mr. Rostrevor I must 
say that the war is, apparently, working 
a change in his verse. His war poems, 
though few in number, touch a new and 
deeper chord. We feel a tense response 
of his sensitive nature to the terrible 
situation the world is now in. 


Even the Lady Pity has no tears !o shed 
Watching thy lonely pain 


he says to Belgium. Sorrow has found 
him out. The last stanza of the last 
poem in Mr. Rostrevor’s book visions 
the now stricken earth in the time... 


When raving and tempestuous war 
Forever shall be trampled out, 
When like a silver star her soul 
Shall arise and shout. 


J 
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Far different in substance and treat- 
ment is the poetry of Mr. Hoffenstein. 
He is never so child-like as Mr. Rostre- 
yor, nor so musical, but I should not 
hesitate to call him the most thoughtful 
of the three. Like Mr. Rostrevor, he 
supplies Mr. Cahbell’s demand for “won- 
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a 
By Mary Dillon 

Author of ‘‘The Rose of Old St. Louis,’’ etc. 

A straightaway story full of action, 
color and romance. 
is the background. 
begins in Dresden, where the various 
have gathered 
The war breaks, and 
the reader follows the thrilling story 
as it traces its scattered and alluring 
people until finally they are gathered 
together once more. 
but every deed of daring attributed 
to the hero has had its counterpart in 
the daily newspapers since August, 


The Great War 


for the opera. 


It is all fiction, 


Illustrated. 
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derment,” but his wonderment is not 
theirs. He wonders that life can be so 


terrible. 


Deep have I drunk of the cup of wonder 

And look’d on life amazed thro’ my bars, 

Heard revelries in wind and wave and 
thunder, 

Saw meanings in the spark of the spun 
stars; 

Fearth’s mystic music and green secrecies 

H’rought painful yearning in me; I did 
seem 

To move amid embodied phantasies 

Within the singing circle of a dream, 


This might be taken as a key to his 
whole book. Love is sorrow. Mr. Hof- 
fenstein must be very young—he’s so 
necrophilistic in his lamentations; he is 
so obsessed by that “spaceless and time- 
less that our dreams call death.” 


It is interesting to see how Mr. Hof- 
fenstein reacts to the war. For him 
there is no hope yet, on the earth; no 
star to rise again. He cries out: “War! 
What hath man e’er known of peace?” 
And he reniinds us that “Christ has not 
been paid for yet,” which is a bit cryptic, 
but none the less effective for that. Still 
he has his joyful spells. There is one 
pleasing poem called “In October” that 


reproduces the scene and moods of beau- 
tiful fall day. It is interesting to note 
how both Mr. Rostrevor and Mr. Hof- 
fenstein go to nature for respite and 
peace. However, the Wordsworthian 
love of nature for its own sake is very 
infrequent, as compared with interest in 
nature from the human side. Instead of 
fecling “a presence far more deeply in- 
terfused” or having “his heart leap up 
when he beholds,”—in this case a tree, 
not a rainbow—Mr. Hoffenstein says: 


How like to life thou art! 

A dusky tangle woven against the night 

As life against the background of the 
years. , 


Finally, Mr. Rostrevor and Mr. Hof- 
fenstein are perhaps a little too full of 
self—overflowing, in fact. Some self is, 
of course, necessary, but they obtrude 
it upon us. Instead of expressing what 
we all feel, they express what they feel. 
3ut one cannot press this point too far. 
Whether the poet speaks for himself or 
for all, the true one will strike a re- 
sponsive chord; and very often indeed 
Mr. Hoffenstein, in particular, does that. 


Baboushka’s People 


By Ivan Schlieter-Klein 


Saints and heroic martyrs are not to 
be found in religion alone. Great re- 
form movements and revolutions have 
produced a much larger number of peo- 
ple with high moral qualities and a holy 
zeal surpassing that of the saints. The 
volumes of ‘the lives of the saints look 
insignificantly small indeed as compared 
with the unwritten lives of the multitude 
of the unknown and uncanonized mar- 


tyrs who have unflinchingly laid down 


their lives for a great ideal. 

“The Little Grandmother of the Rus- 
sian Revolution” (Reminiscences and 
letters of Catherine Breshkovsky, edited 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. $2. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1917) is one of 
these great women of our own age. 
Russia has given birth to many other 
women who offered everything to the 
liberation and uplift of their people. 
Sofia Lescher, Perowskaja, Gessja Helf- 
mann, Aleksandrowskaija, Vera Figner, 
Kowaljevskaja, Sigida, Ragozinnikova, 
Spiridonova, are only a few names of 
these. But above all of them stands 
“Baboushka.” Her long and intensely 
active life is marked by constructive 
work which surpasses the heroism of 
moments of enthusiasm. “The little 
grandmother of the Russian revolution” 
like many others of her co-workers was 
of noble birth, had a high social po- 
sition. But all this, even husband and 
child, she sacrificed to her work 


“While I was still a girl they said, 
‘Wait! You will get married and that 
will tie you down. Your young blood 
will be calmed; your running brook will 
become a quiet lake.’, And the time 
came when I was married, and I was 
conscious of no change in my spirit. I 
felt for the people’s cause as strongly 
as ever—even more strongly. And then 
friends told me, ‘Just wait, you will have 
an estate of your own to care for, and 
that will take up all your time and 
thoughts.’ But my husband and I bought 
an estate, and no such result followed; 
for I could never let one tiny estate out- 
weigh the vast plains of Russia; my 
spirit and my convictions remained the 
same. And with time came new coun- 
sel from friends. Now they argued: 
‘Yes, you have remained unchanged by 
husband and home, but you will succumb 
to the command of Nature. With the 
birth of a child will come the death of 
your revolutionary ideals. The wings 
you have used for soaring high in the 
air among the clouds you will now use 
to shelter your little one.’ And I gave 
birth to a little one. I felt that in that 
boy my youth was buried, and that when 
he was taken from my body, the fire of 
my spirit had gone out with him. But 
it was not so. The conflict between my 
love for the child and my love for the 
revolution and for the freedom of Rus- 
sia robbed me of many a night’s sleep. 
T knew that I could not be a mother and 
still be an revolutionist. Those were 
not two tasks to which it was possible 
to give a divided attention. So I gave 
my child to Vera and my brother, to be 
brought up as their own. 

“T was not the only one called upon to 
make such a sacrifice. Among the wo- 
men in the struggle for Russian free- 
dom there were many who chose to be 
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fighters for justice rather than mothers 
of the victims of tyranny.” 

This brief paragraph gives one a true 
picture of the beloved “Baboushka,” 
though this is only a small scene from 
the great drama of her life. Disguised 
as a peasant woman she labored among 
the peasants, bringing enlightment and 
preparing them for a better future. Im- 
prisonment, exile, could not turn her 
from her ideal. Rearrests after escapes 
did not subdue her fighting spirit. 

More than half of the volume is de- 
voted to correspondence with Miss 
Blackwell, Mrs. Barrow, George Kennan, 
Miss [*llen Starr and other well-known 
people. Here, even more than in the 
story of her life, is revealed her sym- 
pathetic soul, suffering for humanity 
with a divine endurance. <A saint, in- 
deed! An active saint. 

e 


bod 


“The Soul of the Russian Revolution” 
by Moissaye J. Olgin (Illustrated, $2.50. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1917) 
furnishes a more complete background 
for the world of the Little Grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution. The 
author is a keen observer and has a 
sharp, scientific mind. All the different 
causes that fanned the desire for free- 
dom into the flames of the revolution 
are here brought to light in the most 
lucid manner. The factors that united 
the scattered powers into mighty force 
are duly emphasized. With a master 
hand the author draws the great tragic 
picture of the premature and unhappy 
revolution of 1905; not less vivid in 
color is the description of the smaller 
attempts to shake off the shackles of 
oppression. The extremely idealistic and 
superhuman spirit of self-sacrifice is 
well reflected in the splendid chapters of 
the literature of the Sturm-und-Drang 
period, The whole book is but. the 
story of the long suffering of a people 
under the tyranny of absolutism. The 
author himself has shared that life. And 
yet, nowhere, throughout the whole book 
does his subjective self become intru- 
sive. He always remains the invisible 
hand writing facts which in a most 
illuminating way speak for themselves. 
It can be said that this is the only book 
about the Russian revolution which is 
true to its title, true in the smallest de- 
tail, and presents the historic truth in a 


completeness that is seldom reached. 


2. 
“ 


“Inside the Russian Revolution” by 
Rheta Childe Dorr (Illustrated, $1.50. 
Macmillan, New York, 1917) marks a 
disagreeable and sharp contrast between 
the above-mentioned books. The author 
is too much guided by personal likes and 
dislikes to be able to see events in their 
true light; a lack of knowledge of the 
historic background of the revolution 
makes the observations valueless, fre- 
quently illogical and contradictory. The 
author advertises herself freely. “All 
my life I have been an admiring student 
of the French revolution,” “I am not 
unfriendly to Russia,” “I am a Social- 
ist” (?!!) and so ad infinitum, but this 
does not forbid the self-styled “social- 
ist” to speak about the people as the 
“mob,” “the man in the street,” “fanat- 
ics,” “afraid of their lives,” etc. The 
author thinks of Russia as a big political 
Party, a party that is well trained by its 
boss politician and does not dare to dis- 
obey his commands. One cannot help 
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hut teel amused reading about Ker- 
censky: “Why hasn’t he restored order in 
Russia? It he cannot restore order and 
make the army light why doesn’t he step 
aside and let somebody else try?” This 
is nothing else but a naive confession of 
an inability to see and understand the 
various forces working, that the wishes 
and ideals of the people, and not of a 
leader, are in the process of realization. 
Fact and fiction mix in the book with the 
vreatest ease. Accusations that demand 
proof are offered without hesitation or 
reflection. The chapter on the woman's 


regiment, though interesting, suffers 
from unnecessary exaggeration. One 
reads: “ . .. the men hid in a little 


wood while the officers swore at them 
and begged them to advance, but not a 
woman faltered, not one.” Short chap- 
ters with old court-gossip about Ras- 
putin, Virnbova and others not less no- 
torious, are added as a special attraction 
to the book. It makes one sad to see 
the picture of Baboushka in a_ book 
which is so yenomously opposed to her 
spirit. 
EC. 
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Prescott, the Poet 


OR 
BOY, BARD AND BOHEMIAN 
A TRUE TALE OF LITERARY LIFE IN THE 
MIGHTY METROPOLIS 


By Roy L. McCardell 
CHAPTER I 

PRESCOTT’S PROTEST 
“Mother, let me be a poet! See how 
strong I am.” 
As Prescott 
words he proudly rolled up his sleeves 
and displayed his eighteen-inch biceps, 
and at the same time demonstrated, to 
the amazement otf several tradesmen 


Poindexter said the 


who stood scowling in the doorway, his 
tremendous lung expansion. 

Small wonder the Widow Poindexter 
gazed proudly at her boy, while as for 
the tradesmen in the hall, they exchanged 
sheepish glances and then one by one 
stole sullenly away. 

Callous as they were irom long estab- 
lishment in a flat house district, where 
people moved often and were afflicted 
with loss of memory to an alarming 
degree, the tradesmen forbore to press 
their claims against the widow in the 
hearing of that proud and sensitive boy. 

They had heard, too, his declaration 
that he would be a poet; why should 
they worry him about his mother’s debts 
when he would soon have plenty of his 
own? 

With no impudent shouting up the 
dumbwaiter shaft, with no sarcastic 
contidences with the brutal janitor—to 
be overheard by the trusting and as 
yet unsuspecting iceman—the butcher, 
the milkman and the grocer departed. 

How could they demand “something 
on account, see?” when the widow's 
nervous, highstrung boy stood nigh? 

CHAPTER II 
IN DARKEST JOURNALISM 

To the neighborhood Prescott had 
Leen known as “The Boy With the De- 
ceptive Chest.” It had been his mother’s 
secret hope when she gazed upon his 
stalwart frame that he would take up 
some genteel occupation such as coal 
profession that 


heaving, some light 
would leave his afternoons free for teas 
and other social functions, and now 


when she heard him declare his intention 
of becoming a poet her heart failed 
her. ~ “‘Hle will never stand the strain,” 
she thought, “he looks strong, but is he 
capable of such exertion ?” 

“I would have preferred he took up 
something more refined, say in the line 
of artistic kalsomining, but if the boy 
is determined to follow the poet’s irk- 
some trade, so be it!” said the widow 
with a sigh. ‘ 

And with a saddened heart she re- 
turned to her work of making cast iron 
statuary for suburban lawns. For in 
this manner, toiling far into the night 
in their little Harlem flat, did the widow 
eke out her scanty means, 

At first Prescott found the task he 
had set himself a hard one, but one day 
he solved the secret, of the poet’s trade; 
“When you have no idea, write in 
rhyme,” and from that on his success 
was assured. Ere long he was hired by 
the day as practical poet and verse fitter 
on an afternoon newspaper. 

It was while in this state of com- 
parative prosperity that he met Gold 
Brick Ben and became a real Bohemian! 

Gold Brick Ben’s right name was 
Benjamin Bluffemall. The sobriquet 
“Gold Brick Ben” was bestowed upon 
him from the fact that he always had 
a salary of one hundred dollars a week. 
His specialty consisted of occupying a 
very handsome rolltop desk on a great 
daily newspaper and vociferously abus- 
ing the work of every other man on the 
paper. 

It can be understood that everyone 
stood in awe of Benjamin Bluffemall’s 
editorial instinct and administrative 
capabilities and that his services were 
eagerly sought after. 

For some strange reason he took a 
great fancy to Prescott Pointdexter and 
permitted our hero to pay for his lunch 
almost every day. 

“You were not always a poet?” he one 
day affably inquired of Prescott. 

“No,” exclaimed the boy bard proud- 
ly, “my father made some noise in the 
world, he was a boiler-maker—I did not 
always have to toil like this.” 

“Do you drink?” anxiously asked his 
patron. 

“Every time I am asked!” was the 
quick reply. 

“How does your liquor affect you?” 

“It makes me much more of a nui- 
sance than while I am sober. People 
ure proud to know me then, I am so 
ingeniously insulting.” 

“And your manners?” 

Shockingly bad at all times, I am 
happy to say.” 

“Do you eat food 

“T have,” replied our hero shame- 
facedly, “but I much prefer foreign 
substances.” 

“Good!” shouted Gold Brick Ben, 
slapping him upon his back. ‘You 
were cut out for a real Bohemian, I 
shall take you to the Fried Cat Res- 
taurant to-night!” 

CHAPTER III 
THE LAND OF CARELESS HABITS 

After a silent but none the less de- 
termined struggle as to who should be 
the last down the subway stairs and 
thus avoid having to pay the fares, 
Prescott Pointdexter and Benjamin 
Bluffemall took a train for uptown. In 
the contest the boyish ingenuity of 
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Prescott was as naught against the long 
experience of bunco in all its branches 
of Gold Brick Ben, and Prescott had 
hardly recovered from his chagrin when 
they arrived at their station and from 
there walked to the portals of the Fried 
Cat. 

“Welcome to 
Prick Ben, throwing open the door of a 


sohemia!”’ cried Gold 
jrowsy soup and cigar smoke reeking 
cellar. 

Their entrance was ereceted with cries 
of “Hurrah for Gold Brick Ben!” 
“Who’s the boob with your” And the 
next instant they struck with 
handiuls of spaghetti and tomatoes and 


Were 


garlic, thrown at them with unerring 
aim by the merry wags at the crowded 
tables. = 
“How delightfully 
Prescott, as he scraped the spaghetti off 


informal!” cried 
his shirt front and a smashed tomato 
out of his eye, “how truly Bohemian!” 

Seats were 
Gold Brick Ben began to poimt out the 
notables present. 

“The crowd ain’t what it used te be, 
Gold Ben, “it lacks 


spontaneity and abandon of the old days. 


found for the two and 


” 


exclanned Brick 
Them times,” he continued, “they would 
have thrown plates and all at us, and if 
they were feeling real jolly they would 
have knocked us down and kicked us.” 

“What has curbed their genial spir- 
its?” inquired Prescott. 

“It was the abolishment of free lunch 
some years ago,” explained Gold Brick 
Ben, “the deadliest blow ever struck at 
art and literature. True, tree lunch has 


heen long restored, but Bohemia has 


never been the same. ‘Those left are 
That sober-looking per- 


with 


what you see. 
son—only he is not sober at all 
spaghetti in his hair, is Snooper, who 
conducts a Sunshine Column in a re- 
ligious weekly. tle las been in low 
spirits tor a week and threatens to stop 
drinking.” 

“Why?” asked Prescott. 

“His wife went back to hér husband,” 
whispered Gold Brick Ben, 

“That 
hands tied behind him is Bernard Blurb, 


eccentric individual with his 


the antiseptic anarchist. Ina moment of 
mental oberration he paid two dollars he 
owed; since then he has been afraid to 
trust his hands in his own pockets, and 
so has pinioned himself. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Prescott. “And 
mother would have had me a plumber 
Would I have met 
people 


instead of a poet! 
such delightful unconventional 
I wot not!” 


At this juncture all eyes were turned 


then ? 
on a facetious individual nearby who 
Was putting his fect on the table. 

“That’s Hooks, the artist,” whispered 
Gold Brick Pen, “he has only one fault. 
He is too refined !” 

At these words Hooks arose. “I am 
going to talk about Cubist Art,” he 
said. “Now what do youz guys know 
about Cubist Art or Post-Impressionism ? 
Youz kin paint dinky landscapes so 
carefully the mortgage shows, and still- 
life studies of prunes and tripe. But 
‘bish!’” went a plate of mush against 
the window pane—“kin you paint that? 
Dat’s Art, kin youz paint it? Naw! 
Youz are a lot of shines ! See?” 

And he sat down amid loud applause. 

“T am disgusted!’ muttered Prescott, 
“I will leave here as soon as everybody 


g0es \" 
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At this instant an excited individual 
burst into the room, “Stop this!” he 
cried, “ | command you!” 

Consequently this story will have to 
end right here. 


ote ote ote 
. ys 


Woven Poetry 


On the north side ot Olive just east 
of Vandeventer, St. Louis, is a shop 
window which should be famous for its 
beautiful display. Each day for almost 
it has 


sometimes three, oriental 


twenty years housed two, or 
rugs of the 
softest tones and. silkiest texture, the 
best of their particular kind, always so 
grouped that one but enhances — the 


beauty of the other. They invite the 
eye and lure the beholder into a closer 
fortunate is he who 
yields to the spell and enters. He will 
shop of Mr. 


modest man 


inspection, and 


find himself within the 


J. N. 


would call it his art 


Seropyan——a_ less 
room—and that 
pleasant gentleman with his inexhaustible 
fund of rug lore at his. disposal. Mr. 
Seropyan delights in showing lus rugs. 
He knows where and how and of what 
each kind is made and what constitutes 
its peculiar excellence. The only thing 
he doesn’t know about them is the 
“Story” which some people suppose to he 
embodied in the design by the weaver. 
and the only reason his knowledge fails 
here is because the story doesn’t exist, 
because this idea is a mere fallacy. But 
the comparative worth of Turkish and 
Persian rugs he will tell one and point 
out the fine knots on the wrong side 
Which prove the value. Hle has a Kashon 
sik rug in which there is the almost un 
eight hundred 
Modern Turk- 


ish rugs are made largely of jute and 


hbehevable number of 


knots to the square inch, 


therefore he doesn’t carry them, but his 


antique Bergamo and Ghordez prayer 
rugs of the sixteenth century are ex 
tremely valuable. Ele displays, not for 
sale but merely as an art treasure, a 
iragment of that lost art of rug weavine, 
the Tuyli-Ispahan; the uses of this rug 
demanded that it be excessively soft and 
so while the nap was woven like any 
the warp was left long 


toweling. Mr. 


other eood rug, 
and tied like Turkish 
Seropyan believes that there is not an 
other specimen of this to be found in 
America and very few in the world. He 
bought Turkish rugs before the war and 
has some as low priced as ten and fifteen 
dollars, but the greater number of his 
rugs are Persian and they range in price 
from twenty-five dollars to fifteen hun- 
ared. 

But the 
shop are not confined to rugs. 


Seropyan 
Hhidden 


Persian and 


treasures of the 
in chests are priceless 
Bokhara shawls made nearly three cen- 
turies ago. The alpaca foundation was 
woven by hand and the designs in soft 
wools and silks were embroidered so 
fine and close that the sight of more 
than one workman was lost in their mak 
ing. On the east wall hangs a very rare 
Ispahan tapestry made in 1307 and a 
Bokhara of the sixteenth century which 
any museum would prize. On top of a 
cabinet in the rear rests an unpretentious 
little bowl 
a six-inch nappy—of the most ancient 


a china dealer would call it 


Cloisonne; it is a thousand years old, 
to be more exact, and is valued at $1,200. 
In the cabinet are perhaps a dozen ex 


amples of rare Chinese porcelain rang 
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AKNOX HAT IS A SYMBOL OF SOCIAL AND 
BUSINESS POSITION. IF A MAN DOESN’T 
TRAVEL IN A CERTAIN SOCIAL SPHERE HE 
DOKLSN'T KNOW ABOUT ot KNON OR CARE: 
ABOUT TIT. MEN WHO ARE SECURING, OR 
HAVE ALWAYS IAD, A GOOD SOCIAL AND 
BUSINESS STATUS, PREFER A KNOX, 


Spring styles now showing 
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ing im value from $750 to $1,500; there - 


is a particularly beautiful piece of 


crackleware with a dragon in relief, and 


another of the Keinling period. There 

hore brilfant colors, shade from a | SHOES 

OF 
DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 

AT PRICES 
UNIFORMLY 
REASONABLE 


deep red through purple into blue and 
whose glaze is so smooth it fcels wet 
to the 
pieces Of exquisite bric-a-brac and if one 


touch. There are many other 


has a taste for the oriental in house 
furnishings, Seropyan’s is the place it 


can be satistied, 


~ 
o 


News of Novels 


A Humorist’s Romance 


. + 
eee ee 
. ~ 


One just supposes that humor would 
he produced by a humorist; that John 
A. Mitchell, the well-known editor of 
Life, when he is off his job, would then, 
teo, give us some funny ones. But 
muiny there are who think business is 
business and who take their pleasure in 
cverything which is not their living. So 
it comes that Mr. Mitchell makes Life 
his business and Romance his pleasure 
(Frederick A, 
dwells in the 





OLIVE AT 1O”ST 


His last book, “Drowsy” 
York) 


strange 


Stokes Co., New 











moon and other places. A 


strange book this, with a strange, slum Strange, romantic love affairs in this 


herous-eyed boy-genius, who combines — book, of the luxurious type of southern 


New England limitations with the phan- Europe, are mingled with the Puritanic 


tasmagoric limitlessness of the universe. gossip of a small New England village: 
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United States Government 


and State Protection 
is received by the depositors of the 


ST. LOUIS UNION BANK 


Fourth and Locust 


When Considering a Banking 
Connection Investigate the 
St. Louis Union First. 











A. B. BENESCH & CO. 
Stock and Bond Brokers 


Specializing in Active Dividend 
Paying Securities 





This house is one of character and substance, the largest of 
its kind in America—maintaining offices in practically all of the 
principal cities of the United States and represented generally 
in trading centers throughout the world. 


Reports on all issues furnished on request without cost or 
obligation. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CENTRAL 1946 
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the romance of modern invention wit] omantic, and of lism with the wi 
the romance of Italian villas. Not to eyed romantic which would pen 
mention diamonds brought from the the trackless skic Those criti 
moon, and that little machine, not bigger ind here lack of tone-unity, and oO 
than your two hands, which Hl drive who find lack of subjective characte 
vour flying machine at speeds for 1] ization, will surely be right. The 
credulous! Indeed, this book is the find inconsistencies and strange mixn 
strangest mixture of the unheard of and of mood,—those who tind that thi r 


the ordinary, of realism with the soft Is at time what its tithe indica 
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plot is oO il there are the usual 
appy coincidences that happen only 1 
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The St. Louis Star 
Someone has sagely observed that we 
re livait 11] rr overnme 
sh an,’ tilat i clevet logan 1s. better 
1 } 
tha aur ps mullion-dolla 
capital ol staat oO ollege-traimes 
propacandists. “Remember the Marni 
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little 


Crachkel 


4 \merican 


-- 
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“Uneeda” turned a 
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vold mine, 


ATOUSE d 


louis to a sudden 


one of 


e three evening news 


) 


Wito an 111¢ 


“Don't say pay 
the people of 
realization of 


af 
ul 


,O 
Vy 


fact that 1 
papers had been literally reborn, And 
that reminds us that it behooves the St 


city. A 


on the Star. 


News\ paper 
“do from. the 

of mistortu 
ry front rank 


le short Space 


in 


1¢ 


ob- 


s 


the 


measure, to 
ris. whose whole 
ing of his home 


1 by local capt 


newspaper owned 


tal, and that capital connected with other 


caprle | 


whieh depend for thei 
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eood ot 


1 
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iat 1S 


jcentive 


tk 


1\ 


»>we 


prospe rity or 


ested in) enterprises 


the 


ik for the general 


the community at large. You 


will always fine 


strony 


] 
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the 


for the things 


Louis. It is a relief, 
news-mMoneering that 
concealed but always 
the milking of t 


for its increased use as a local advertis 


ing medium. 


] 


ar las 


1 


ut that 


advertiser tl 


a 


local circulation than 


! 


ticed in other quar 


Square 


4 
rea 


Star coming 


that will help 
fter the vears ot 


had for its 


St 


4 


present purpose 
the 


he old town, for 


private interest. 


larger percentage 


al 


After thy 


“if 


ters, 


with 


beh 


of 


v other St. | ouis 


the only rea 


has been pr 


S67) 


brow-beating o 


‘ 
1 


aC- 


a newspaper that 


its advertisers 


S 


md to get the business, Then, too, 

es cditoe and the mal up man are 
ee ae News is pleasingly 

d splaved. Aur Mavazin page is full 
of live, interesting stuff, and as for the 
full-page of pictures—the Star beat all 


the others to that universally adopted 
feature. .\ slogan is of litle use unless 
it has the “ooods” behind it, but that 
catchy slogan certainly did make St, 
louts realize that the Star has the eoods, 


‘. ©. © 
o+eeee 
id i 


Marts and Money 
\Vithough the sap is fast rising in the 
trees, Wall street stil is in a_state of 
wlous and unprofitable expectancy, 
usiness is of petty proportions, quo- 
ithons are stale i most all important 
cases, the outlook is mystityine, and 


lers have adopted an- unae- 


money-len 
commodating attitude. Drokers feel de 
pressed over steadily shrinking commis- 
sions. They notice the decreasing at 
tendanee during the daily sessions. Most 
of their remaining customers are either 
Missive spectators or dully waiting for 
chances te liquidate commitments en- 
iered into at the fantastic figures of 1916 


or 1915, Vhe financial potentates are 


qiufescent, According to the on-dil, they 
are resolutely iminmiucal to bullish ma- 
neuvers, They have their instructions 


Prom Washington, no doubt, In connec: 
he impendeney of another 


tion with t 
jiberty loan. They have been iniormed 


that there must be no yiolent move- 


ments either way—that quotations must 
] 1 4 } ‘ ' 5 | 

he kept steady for a tew weeks. Pro- 
ressional actics continue contined to 


so} cialties of a volatile character for 
the most part, to such issues that is to 
say, as cannot reasonably be expected 
to have decisive bearings upon the repre- 
sentative list. latterly the stocks of to 
haceo companies were tairl 


vy prominent 
in dealings, but there's no reason for 
eheving that the cliques were successtul 
in arousing the interest of the public 
r this class have not been popu- 
lar in recent times, despite general 
knowledge of large and growing profits 
inthe tobacco business. The average 
trader sticks to habitual predilections 
lle preters railroad, steel, motor and 
mining shares, which have an active 
market and do not gyrate too wildly in 
quoted values In) prevailing circum- 
stances, he can see no pressing reasons 
or getting enthusiastic about anything 


+ 


, 1 
OW prices notwitl 


standing. » “The mar- 
ket won't run away trom me,” he argues 
‘There'll be plenty of time to get on the 
hand-wagon when matters begin to 
straighten out the proper way.” — The 
price of Canadian VDacific recorded 4 
reak of $7 on the announcement. that 
the Ottawa government had absolutely 
fixed the dividend rate at 10 per cent 
and decided to take one-half of all im 
come after payments to shareholders. 
For two or three days the liquidation 
was urgent and in large yolumes, The 
stock is rated at 138 at the moment, 
against 14934 on January 31, The high 
mark in 1917 was 16734. The top record 
is 22615: it was set in 1912, when the 
dividend rate was fixed at 10 per cent 
The company has $260,000,000 common 
stock outstanding: also $80,681,921 non- 
cumulative 4 per cent preferred. In 
addition, there is outstanding $176,284, 
S82 perpetual 4+ per cent debenture stock 
Stockholders have received 10. per cent 
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for a number of yvears, as well as extra 
Houtuses from time to time. In 1917, for 
example, they got 3 per cent from spe- 
cial income. With the dividend rate 
established tmmutably at 10> per cent 
ty the government, Wall street leans to 
the opinion that C. P. should not be 


worth more than Union Pacific common, 
which 1: likewise on a JO per cent basis 


and splendidly conditioned, fmancially. 
The present value of U.P. is 122, a fig 
ure denoting a decline of $27 from the 
best price in 1917. In the autumn of 
1909, shortly before the death of Ie. H. 
Harriman, the quotation was as high as 
219, Wall street folks took but languid 
interest in the news that freight rates 
had been raised both by the Ottawa and 
Washington authorities. The latter or- 
dered advances (15 per cent) solely in 
eastern territory. The resultant gains in 
income will accrue to the government, 
not the companies, under the system of 
federal control. We are theretore justi 
ed in considering the increases in rates 
equivalent to indirect taxation, It is 
deeply to be regretted that the higher 
tariffs were not put in force some years 
ago. If they had been, the transportation 
systems would be much better equipped 
than they are at present for coping with 
the extraordinary requirements inciden 
tal to the prosecution of the war. The 
poor demand for the better sort of in- 
dustrial stocks occasions quite a deal of 
talk, particularly on account of numer 
ous fine yearly statements given out in 
the Jast few Industrial 
cohol Co. reported profits of $12,511, 


G00, against $5,044,000 in 1916. The pro 


weeks. The 


cise percentage carned on the common 
stock was 35 per cent. The current quo 
tation for the shares is 121, or fifty 
points under the top noteh in 1917. Told- 
ers eect SIO per annum. The Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana reports that 1917 
was the most profitable year in its his- 
tory. The 
S44.000,000, and’ the surplus increased 
$30,608,000, 


total of earnings was about 


This amount surpasses the 
total par value of the stock outstanding 
hy $6,000,000. The company reserved 
$17,00,000 for the federal treasury, and 
sect aside an unusually large sum for de 
1917, the 


nulated surplus stood at $89,845,000, 


preciation, On December 31, 
accu 

while the stock outstanding amounted to 
only $30,000,000, The ruling curb quo 
tation for the company’s certificates is 
630. The maximum last vear was 950, 
In 1912, purchases could be made at 200. 
In the same year, but prior to the in 
crease in capitalization trom $1,000,000 
to S$100,000,000, the quotation for the 
stock was as high as 6,900. The mar 
velous enlargement of capitalization was 


1 
anout 


through the 


] ° ° 1 re P 
declaration of a stock dividend of 2,900 


cleverly broueht 


per cent. Yet there were 


shriek dl 


people who 
“anarchy, confiscation, ruin,” 
when the supreme court ordered the dis 
solution of the old Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. As concerns the conse- 
quences of the decision in the American 
Tobacco case, cursory glances at. thr 
Present values of the stocks of the 
barent and subsidiary companies should 
suffice for 


alr ady 


all practical purposes. As 
hinted, the New York money 
Market is unpleasantly stiff for Wal! 
‘treet borrowers. Six per cent is the 
tule established by the leading bankers 
The $200,000,000 pool is said to be in 


lull and undisputed control, In the for 
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cign exchange department, bills on Lon 
don and Paris show modest improve- 
ment, while rates on Rome continue to 
Huctuate in startling fashion, as a result, 
in part, of the report that the Italian 
vovernment has assumed the task of 
steadying and strenethening the quota- 
About a 
year and a half ago the Berlin govern 


tions in every possible way. 


ment announced a similar purpose with 
reference to reichsmark exchange; the 
immediate results were decidedly disap 
pointing, however. The quotation drop 
level. The 


Italian experiment will bear watching, 


ped to a new minimum 


therefore. The ruling rate of 8.55 lire 
compares with 35.19 in normal times 
Some months ago, 9 was touched. The 
total amount of gold now in the United 
States is $3,041,643,270, against $2,968, 
355,434 a year ago. The agerevate value 
of bills discounted and bought by fed 
hanks 1s) $838,292,000, 
against $127,300,000. With reference to 
federal reserve notes in circulation, the 
respective records are $1,383.990,000 and 
$320,012,000. The respective gold re- 
records are $1,788,198,000 0 and 
880,503,000, Respecting the food cost 
of living, the New York Annalist puts 
280.88, 


eral reserve 


the index number at against 


— reas 
231.59 a year ago. Dun's index number 
of general commodity prices is 227,02, 
176327. 


total value of January building permits 


against Bradstreet places th 


mone hundred and fitty-seven cities at 
$20,545,538, against $57,34-4418 for the 
like month in | 


1917, On January 31 there 
| 


were 33,552,732 active cotton spindles. 
Qn the like date in 1917 the record was 
statistical records 


33,016,893 These 


merit careful pondering. They throw 
some light on conditions, tendencies and 
prospects. On the cotton exchanges they 
still are bitterly opposed to governmental 
regulation of prices. Such a plan would 
have most serious results, they think. It 
would greatly reduce the planted acre 


age. Similar ideas are voiced by south 


erm senators and representatives. Save 
for timorous talk coneerning price-fix 
img, cotton quotations would be much 


higher than they are at the moment. 


Reeulative levislation depends — prin- 


cipally upon the duration of the war. 


Phe drift in prices is visibly upward, 
and a drastic reduction cannot fairly he 
expected under existing world-wide con 
ditions. The advance in the price of cot 
‘ 


ton materially exceeds that in the price 


i 


of wool, The New York quotation is 
32 cents a pound, as compared with 18 
a year a Of late Wall street has 


been singularly indifferent to war news 
There was no rush to sell on the an 
nouncement that the Russians had rati 
fied the 


peace treaty Nor was much 


uneasiness displayed over reports ot 
Japanese intervention in Stheria. “ATI 
discounted,” was the common verdict. [1 
this kind of theorizing is warranted, 
then good stocks | should be desirable 
purchases at ruling figures. But they 
are neglected day after day. Certainly 
an interesting riddle. And they con- 
tinue to predict at least two 


Vears more 


of warfare. Do they adequately realize 


{ 
what such a prolongation would mean 
or financial markets? I'm afraid they 
don’t. 
ote 
Finance in St. Louts 
Trading on the local stock exchange 


shows no features of deep interest, It 
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living. 


income. 


Mercantile 











Earning $2000 


a Year 


and upward often rely on their ability to 
keep on earning as much. Such men suffer 
the most when declining earning power 
forces unusual economy on them. 


Regular saving is not alone for working 
men, but for every man who would insure 
the continuance of his present mode of 


You ought to save 10 per cent of your 
Are you doing it? 


lt not-—open your Mercantile Savings 
Account today. $1 will do to start. 


(Membe: Kedera: Keserve System— 
UO 8S Governmen? Supervision) 


Eighth ane Locust- to st. Charles 


Trust Company 











Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 














Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


S10 N. ETGUTIE ST, 


BOND) Dire, 




















WW. 


CUMMINGS, Manager 


CUMMINGS SAFE & FIXTURE CO. 











Olive 


High-grade Safes of Standard Make 


tsed Safes Bought and Sold 


Ieapert) Mechanies for Opening and 


Repairing Safes and Machinery— 
Moving and Hoisting 


SAKES FOR HOME USI: 


110 North 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1906 Central 1972 
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Bevo. 


good and healthful. 


or dealers. 


is on a. sharply restricted scale, and 
indicative of protound apathy among the 
speculative gentry. Bankers and mon- 
eved people are getting ready for the 
third Liberty loan, the total sum of sub- 
scriptions to which is confidently ex- 
pected to set a new top record. Quoted 
values continue steady to firm, and there 
are no signs of material changes in the 
near future. Fifty shares of Bank of 
Commerce were lately transfcrred at 116, 
and ten Mississippi Valley Trust at 
é/i.29 +0 277.50. 
year, in monthly installments. For Third 
National 236 is bid, but there are no 
offerings. United Railways 4s are a little 
higher; $12,000 were disposed of at 


This stock pays $16 a 


52.75 to 53. Of the preferred stock, 
twenty shares were sold at 17.50 to 17.75 
The common stock remains in obscurity 


at previous minimum figures. Three hun 


dred and ten shares of Candy common 
brought 36.50 to 37. These prices de- 
note a decline of several points from 
the recent maximum records. They look 
pretty cheap for a stock supposed to be 
on a 5 per cent dividend basis. Five 





Soft in the strictest sense, but a 
thoroughgoing man’s drink. Try 
it by itself, or with a bite to eat. 


Served everywhere—families 
supplied by grocers, druggists 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 
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An All-year-’round ee 
Soft Drink 
for the Bluejackets 


Our boys in the navy enjoy their 
The esteem in which it is 
held by the entire Navy Depart- 
ment is clearly indicated by the 
fact that it is sold and served on 
all U. S. vessels and in training 
camps. Afloat or ashore, you will 
find Bevo unusually refreshing, 




































Iely-Walker D. G. common were placed 
at 103.50, cight International Shoe pre- 
ferred at 108.50, forty Brown Shoe 
common at OF, thirty Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe at 128, and fifty-five Certain-teed 
common at 41.75. The Certain-teed 
Products Co. has declared the regular 
dividends on its first and second pre 
ferred shares Laclede Gas first 5s are 
selling at 97.75, a price indicating a drop 
of about a half point when contrasted 
with the previous level. The best figure 
in 1917 was 10133. The depreciation of 
four points seems small in face of the 
serious losses in the values of so many 
other high-grade securities dealt in on 
the Wall street exchanve. 


. 
oe 
. 


Lat y/ ()uotlations 


Bid. Asked, 


Boatmen'’s Bank 106 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 116 117 
Mississippi Valley Trust Mice nee 279 78 
United Railways pfd 21 21%, 
do 4s PE Wa 0 5315 54 
Kinloch Tel. Stock 140 
Mo. Portland Cement : 6714 70 
Brown Shoe com G14. 65 
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Answers to Tnguirtes 
RK.) MeM., Mansfeld, © (1) New 


York City 4%s, of 1905, are a sate in 
vestinent, and worth careful considera 
tion at their present value of 96¢5, which 
compares with a high point of TL in 
1917, The danger of further substan 
A cood 


deal had been discounted when the price 


tial depreciation is not grave. 


was down to 9334 some months since. 
(2) Northern States Power first 5s, 
cuoted at 86, are regarded as a good in 
vestment. Should not be bought above 
82, however. The benevolent interest 
now displaved at Washington in) public 
service corporations should exert steady 
ing influences on the market for issues 
of this character. 

Quvuerist, St. Louis.-—Tennessee Cop 
per and Chemical is not an inviting 
speculation. The company’s future is 
misty, and its finances are anything but 
robust. The current quotation of 17 
looks low only when thought is taken of 
the high figures for the stock of the old 
company two and three years back. Of 
course, it is likely that the controlling 
crowd might start a nice bulge before a 
ereat while, sav of eight to ten points. 
But it scarcely ever pays to wait. for 
such occurrences, Take hold of some 
tested industrial or railroad stock, net- 
ting from 7 to 10 per cent, and stick it 
away in your safe deposit box. In due 
time you will get abundant rewards. 

MARKET, 
Dutch should be held for a long pull. 


It’s a speculation of a superior sort. The 


Tyler, Tex—(1) Royal 


current price is 77. In case of a re- 
lapse to 70, buy another certificate. (2) 
Colorado Fuel & Tron is selling at 39. 
The possibility of a recovery to the 1915 
high mark—66!'-—-is somewhat slim. It 
might be seen in the event of a rise 
from 3 to + per cent in the dividend 
rate. The latest semi-annual report 
showed about -44 per cent earned on the 
common, equal to 913 per cent per an- 
num, after the 8 per cent on the pre- 
ferred. Colorado Fuel is a long-term 
rather than a short-term speculation. 

D. R. 7., Great Falls, Mont.—Ray Con- 
solidated Copper is a stock of indubitable 


s 


merits. The yearly dividend of $4 is 


safely earned. For the nine months 


ended September 30, 1917, the surplus 


was $2,796,000, after dividends. The 
total of undivided profits exceeds $15, 
OO0.000. The ruling prices of 23 dis 
counts a possible cut from 4 to 3 per 
cent in case of inereased war taxation. 
\n advance in the price of copper from 
2314 to 25 would not cause much of an 
improvement in the values of shares. 
Two or three points would perhaps be 
added to that of Ray Consolidated. 

INvestor, Hannibal, Mo.—The  ad- 
vance of sixteen points in the value of 
Missouri Pacific preferred since last 
Decembef is said to presage initiation 
of payments in June or July. The stock 
is entitled to 5 per cent, cumulative from 
June 30, 1918. It is estimated that the 
company can pay the 5 per cent on the 
preferred and at least 4 per cent on the 
common, and still show a surplus of sev- 
eral million dollars. You should hold 
the stock for further appreciation, 


Sitpent, Portland, Maine.—-Norway 
(government Os are rated at 100 bid, 102 
asked, They will not decline acutely so 
lone as Norway is not drawn into the 
war. The country’s finances are in good 
condition. The bulk of thg bonds is held 
by banking institutions, insurance com- 
panties, and capitalistic investors in gen 
eral. For this reason, broad liquidation 
is improbable. 

SupBScrRIRER,  DBloomington,  Uh—The 
\Willys-Overland 7 per cent dividend will 


doubtless be maintained. Surplus in- 








The 
Cafeteria 


and 


Coffee Room 


installed in the 


Marquette Hotel 


Is the Finest in 


the City 
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Complete Outfits 


Here in our private shop 
we tailor military apparel to 
individual tmcasure—prompt- 
ly — dependably, Complete 
equipment, except the shoes, 
provided at very reasonable 
prices, 


J. H. MacCarthy 
Tailoring Co. 


Second Iloer. Odd Fellows’ Bldg., 
NINTH AND: OLIVE STS. 


“The Post O ffi o Ty 4 pposite” 











Attention, Taxpayers 


The assessment books, containing 
the Assessments of Real and Personal 
Property for the taxes of the year 1918, 
are now open for inspection In the 
office of the Assessor, Rooms 114-15-17 
City Hall, ‘twelfth and Market Sts. / 

A readiustment of valuations has 
been made throughout the city and 
tuxpayers are requested to call and ex- 
umine their assessments. p 

The Board of Wqualization is now 1" 
session in this oftice and will remain 
so until April 13 and no longer. ; 

Appeals against assessments before 
this board must be made in writing 
and sworn to. ; 

Blank forms can be had at this office. 

No complaints can be considered after 
the Board has adjourned. 

LOUIS WOLLBRINCK, Assessor. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 4, 1918. 
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come still shows a considerable balance 


after dividends. The company has been 
awarded shell contracts valued at $50,- 
900,000. The common stock is not a 
tempting proposition, the dividend being 
only $1 per annum, 


o. .©. 6 
or eeee 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReeDy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


First Catr by Arthur Guy Empey. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50, 


The author of “Over the Top” tells the new 
soldier what confronts him all the way from 
training camp to trench. He shows the home 
folks what the boy is doing each day and 
what they can do to help him. Illustrations 
from photographs. 


My Tretanp bv Francis Carlin. New York: 
The Wolf Tone Co. 


Songs and simple poems. 


Tue Lucky Seven by John Taintor Foote. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.40. 


Seven storics—humorous, dramatic, vivid, 
forceful. 


Unxprer Four Fracs by George Clarke Mus- 
grave. New York: D. Appleton & Co., $2. 
Thetstory of the war written by a military 
expert who has been in it from the beginning 
on the side of the Allies. He is now with the 
1erican troops and describes their activities. 
llustrated from photographs. 






Camion Letivers from men in the .American 


field service. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Letters written by young Americans who 
volunteered to drive the heavy transport trucks. 
or camions, of the French army, giving a 
vivid picture of their experiences. Seven ot 
these men were from Cornell, one from Wiasii- 
ington and two from the Massachusetts [nsti 
tute of Technology. 


THe War Cacue by W. Dougiass Newton. 
Ne w York: 1). Appleton & Co, $1.40, 


The story of a thrilling hunt for German 
war treasure buried in England, involving the 
match of wits and muscles between a= small 
group of excellent Englishmen and a horde of 

f : “ps 


German spices. Illustrated by E, C. Caswell. 


A War Neurse’s Diary, anonymous. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., $1.25. 

A nurse who has seen as much of actuat 
warfare as any soldier recounts some of Sis 
expericnces. 


Rimes 1x Orive Dras by John Pierre Roche. 


A short collection of jolly poems o1 differ- 
ent phases of camp life by a young sergeant. 
Attractively gotten up. 


Hotpinc tune Tine by Harold Baldwin. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.50. 

Training camp and trench life on the west- 
ern front during the early days of the war. 
[Illustrations and diagrams. 


TH Recorp or A OvuaKER Consciens by 
Cyrus Pringle. New York: Macmillan & Co., 


60 cents, 


This is the diary of a young, Quaker who 
was drafted in 1863. Introduction by Rufus 
. Jones, 

: ’ 


_ Fear Gop tx Your Own Vitrace by Richard 
Morse. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.30. 


_ How a minister brought order out of chaos 
in the social and civil affairs of an American 
tural community in which he was pastor of a 
tlurch, He established a Neighborhood Hous 
ind gave its Members movies, dances, lectures, 
ttc, 


CHRONICLES oF Sr. Tip by Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 


A collection of stories of Devon and the 
Vest Country of which Mr, Phillpotts writes 
% sympathetically. 


Oxe Wuo Dreamep by Arthur Crew In- 
Mn. Boston: The Four Seas Co.; $1.25. 
Songs and lyrics of the moods of man as 
Wiected by the phases of nature. 


yk Story oF THE Satonica ArMyY by G. 
ard Price. New York: Edward J. Clode, $2. 


The Allies’ official correspondent in the 
alkans reveals in this volume “the chicanery 
Which prevented the Greeks from following 
their natural bent’? and gives reasons why 
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Greece did not aid the Allies promptly and 
unreservedly. Introduction by Viscount North- 
cliffe. Illustrated. 


Tue Question: “Tr a Man Die SwHatrt He 
Live Acatn?”’ by Edward Clodd. New York: 
Fdward J. Clode, $2. 

The author treats of the primitive and per- 
sistent ideas of the soul; summarizes the evi- 
dence on which Spiritists rest their case; and 
—_ with the whole question as answered by 
modern psychology, which he concludes is in- 
determinate but inclines to negation. The 
book is in effect a contradiction of the theory 
defended in Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘Raymond.’ 
if. E. Armstrong, F. R. S., contributes a post- 
script. Indexed. 


THe PsycuoLrocy or tHE Future by Emile 
Roirac, New York: Frederick A. Stokes; 
$2.50. 

“L’ Avenir des Sciences Psychiques’”’ trans- 
lated with a preface by W. de Kerlor. Boirac 
has experimented for years to determine what 
basis there is for rejecting or admitting the 
claims of thought-transference, X-ray vision, 
automatic writing, psychic and mental healing, 
survival after death, etc. In this book he ex- 
plains the results of his researches and labora- 
tory work, asserting that the body radiates a 
powerful magnetic energy capable of producing 
effects at a distance. Illustrated and indexed 


Tie House or Conrap by Elias Tobenkin. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.; $1.50. 

An emigrant’s dream of founding in America 
a house that would be the embodiment of ali 
the Socialist doctrines that he and his co- 
workers dared not apply in Europe is changed 
by the abiding spirit of America into a hom: 
founded on true American liberty. An excep- 
ticnally well written and dramatic novel. 


A Cycie oF Sonnets by Edith Willis Linn. 
New York: James T. White; $1.25. 


Poems. 


From Dream to Dream. by Edith Willis 
Linn. New York: James T. White: $1.25. 


Poems. 


Crvy Pasrorats ann Otuer Poems by Wil- 
liam Griffith. New York: James T. White, 
$1.25. 

Poems by the author of “Loves and Losses 
of Pierrot.”’ 


Tue Finat Star by Marion Couthouy Smith. 
New York: James T. White, $1.25. 


Poems. 
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Coming Shows 


The attraction at the Jefferson next 
week will be “The Wanderer,” the 
great Biblical drama with the parable 
of the prodigal son for its theme, writ- 
ten by Maurice V. Samuels with spec- 
ial music by Anselm Goetzl and staged 
by David Belasco. The first scene 
shows the home of the prodigal son 
in the hills of Hebron, with a tlock of 
sheep wWending their way down the 
hillside, beautiful in its pastoral sim- 
plicity. The next shows Jerusalem's 
“house of sin,” sumptuous, luxurious, 
even garish, where the prodigal ‘*wast- 
ed his substance in- riotous living.” 
Amonsz the notable players who will 
be seen here in this production are 
Nance O'Neil, James O'Neill, Charles 
Dalton and Olga Newton. <A ballet of 
ninety will be a feature. 

ee 

The American will have two shows 
next week, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, matinee and evenifyg, will 
be devoted to the farewell (bona fide) 
appearance ot Harry Lauder, The 
thousands of St. Louisans to whom he 
has given many hours of laughter on 
his visits during the past vears will 
regret his decision to return no more, 
und to these we can only say take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity. 
He will be accompanied by a company 
of vaudeville performers including the 
Arnaut Brothers, the musical clowns 
that were the hit of the Hippodrome 
last season; the Kitamura wonder- 
workers; and Cleo Gascoyne, a tiny 
prima donna With a beautiful voice. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
nights and Saturday matinee, the 
American will present Stuart-Whyte’s 
modern version of “Robinson Crusoe,” 


a spectacular musical production com- 


bining the principal points of the 




















Viens, Circles \ 7 


There is constant need of a beverage that is also a tonic-- 


that refreshes and vitalizes young and old. 
JUST SUCH A DRINK IS 


AMBER 


Non-Introxicartine 


America’s Best Cereal Beverage 


Rich in flavor. The most delightful and healthful soft 
drink. The ideal family beverage. 


THE INDEPENDENT BREWERIES COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order from your dealer, or at grocers, drug stores 
soda fountains, restaurants, etc. 
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A Statler Dinner 
for Easter Sunday 


Make th: tler Dinner part of your Easter program! 


Service at a fixed pri DUR 
so good that it will give you a new idea abr tt 


59 per person) of a dinner 
rightening 
iowntown. 


any holiday with “‘something extra” ina dinner ¢ 


There’s more than excellent food and deft, intelligent 
service, to contribute to your pleasure in a Statler dinner. 
There’sthe good music, for onething —better-than-ordinary 
s know. And there’s the pleasant 
atler dining rooms, and the cheering 

ra restaurant patronized by people who 
know how to appreciate highest-quality food —-and where 
to obtain it. 


yechar 
raa 


1 


T 
i 
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12 noon to9 p. m., $1.50 per person or ala 


Servic: 
Tables may be reserved by phone. 


carte if you prefer. 


HOTEL STATLER 








JEFFERSON | cess tors: 


Nights 50¢ to $2.00. Wed. and Sat. Mat., 50¢ to 81.50. 


SUNDAY NIGHT AND WEEK 


NMilliam Elliot, F. 
THE BIGGEST DRAMATIC 


THE WANDERER 


COMPANY OF 200 


Ray Comstock and Maurice Gest Present 
SPECTACLE ON FARTH 
GREATEST 
ALL-STAR CAST 
BALLET OF 90 








Monday, Yiareh 253 
‘Tbuesday,. March 263 
Wednesday, March 27. 


NIGHTS 
MATINEES 


AMER ING THEATRE “AN 3 
ST LOUIS 


HARRY LAUDER 


s, 29, 30———3 NIGHTS AND MAT. SATURDAY, 
‘Khe Famous Musieal Extravaganza 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. [itts,{3” 


GORGHROUSNESS 


FAREWELL 


AMERICAN TOUR 





MARCH 2 MARCHE 30, 











sT. LOUIS 


SYMPHONY OP CONCER 


ODEON.-SUNDAY AT 3:15 


ORCHESTRA 25C AND 50c 
MAX ZACH, C on duc Soloist—ELLIS LEVY—Viclinist 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22, at 3:00; SATURDAY, MARCH 23, at 8:15 
Soloist—HELEN STANLEY—Soprano 
Tickets, $1 to $2, now on sale at M. K. & 'T. Tieket Office. 
Broadway and Locust 














CLAUDE & FANNIE USHER 


ORPHEUM THEATER ‘serve 3S. 
Sth & St. Charlies CARTMELL & HARRIS 
—————s BETTY BOND 
2:15—Twice To-day—S:15 HERBERT'S CANINES 
JULIAN ELTINGE CONROY & LE MAIRE 
Stage and Picture Star In “The New PI an,’ 


*h Favorite of Millions VMats., Se to 50ce—Eves., L5e to The 





soloist Tschaikowsky’'s 
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Che Pwentieth Century Whirl,” 
Bovle “Olfolk’s revue, will be the lead- 
ne fenture of the Grand Opera Hou. 
ill next week. There are nine scenes 
nd teen songs and specialties; the 
scenery used is from the Aicvefeld 
“Kollies’ of 1916. Other attractions 
Will be Orville Stamm, the boy Hereu- 


les, featuring special exercises for the 
talk- 
ing and -Rives 
and Arnold in a comedy skit called 
“A Big Sale’: Fred 
and danecing® comedian: 
Weekly. 


ladies; Bruee and Betty Morzan, 
dancing entertainers; 


Rogers, blackface 
singing and the 
Cniversal 
oe 

a 

Edna May 
novelty offering will be the 
number at the Columbia next 
The program also. offers the Five 


Cubans, 


Foster and company in a 
headline 
week, 
Whirlwind aerobatic Wire art- 
ists; Wills Gilbert and company.-in “A 
Masked Frolic’; Earl Brothers and 
Burns in vaudeville “Don't 
Lie to Mama,” a funny faree; Brough- 
ton and Turner in “Just Landed”; 


Cheste? daredevil eyelist, 


vagaries: 


Johnston, 


the Southern Girls, harmony singers; 
Tom Brown, “In Black’; the Judge 
Brown tories and the Universal 
Weekly 
oe 
‘The Follie of Pleasure” vill 
demons 1 it the Standard nent 
week and all he management has to 
say about this production is that it is 
varanteed to + dissinate the worst 
} ny 4 ever hugged t 
} ig 
ote 
The many ne feature ot he Mol- 
lie \William: Show Which comes t« the 
(i ety next week will rove un t- 
tractive surprise fo burlesque patrons. 
TI vo acts of 1usical comedy 
onstruction 4 I t Atlantic 
(it sa: PY Tra} The latte 
] let ( ] tte) NI 
Williams nd furnish 2reat sco 
rd liar bilities 
ote 


Symphony 


The last pair of Symphony 


coneerts 


of the season will be given Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night, when 
Miss Helen Stanley prima donna. ot 


vill be 


the Chicago Opera company, 


“Pathetique 









IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Lives. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35- 50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10- 25e 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
COLORED SHOW 


THE SMARTER SET 


Presenting “VV PEOPLE” in 
Musie and Mirth of a Race 











COLUMBIA 
15c-25c 


Continuous Vaudeville, 
11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 





RAPP AIN KIDDER CO. 
in Operatic Comedy. 

A Real Musierl Gem. 
FOUR BARDS 
World's Greatest Gymnasts, 
f[—OPHER FEAPURES—9 











Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢; 
‘All Other Seuts 15c. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacthrers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 


920 Market St. Saint Louis 








The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go YTo-night" 


“‘CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 











vill be the prineipal orchestral number 


the complete programme follows: 


Pxchaikowsky—Symphony No, 6, in B 
mino “Pathetique.’” Opus Th 
I Adagio; \llegro non 

I} Allegro con grazia. 
III Allegro molto vivace. 

IV Adagio lamentoso; Andante. 
Mendelssohn—Aria “Infelice,” Opus 9% 
Jiszt—Symphonic Poem No, 2, “Tass 


Trionfo” 


troppo. 


Lamento 


(“Lament and Triumph") 
Arias: 
ay. . . >. s ” 
(a) Debussy “L’enftante Prodigue 
(b>) Goddard—Aria of Lenore, from 
“Le Tasse” 


Waener—Prelude to “The Mastersing- 
ers of Nuremberg.” 

The Sunday “Pop” concert will be @ 
continuation of last Sunday's “request” 
Ellis Levy, a member of the first violin 
section, will be soloist and will play 
Vieuxtemps’ concerto in D minor. 

le ele ele 

When passing behind a street car, look 

out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 








| ST AN D A RD REAL BURLESQUE 


7th & Walnut Mats. Daily 





— | 


CABARET GIRLS 


NEXT—FOLLIES OF PLEASURE, 














GAYETY 


14th AND LOCUST 


THIS WEEK 


BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 
Before Audiences Composed 0 
Women and Children. 





“FRED IRWIN’S BIG SHOW” 





Next 





Week— VMOLLIE WILLIAMS’ OWN SHOW 




















